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The article by David Burgess on 
Page 8 of this issue is one we enjoy 
printing because, like Donald M. 
Love’s on Page 4, it makes a sensible 
attack on the so-called “generation 
gap.” 

However, it posed a few problems 
in finding its way into our pages. 
Normally we try to avoid situations 
where things written by parents of 
present students might tend to cause 
even slight embarrassment to one 
of the parties concerned. Dave’s ar- 
ticle was mailed to us last April 
from Bangkok, too late to be used in 
the magazine prior to son John’s ar- 
rival on campus with the Class of 
1972. 

A second problem was easy to 
solve. In fact we believe it solved 
the first problem, too. 

When articles are written by per- 
sons halfway around the world it’s 
less than easy to check back with 


| the author concerning the inevitable 


corrections which editors habitually 
make in copy. Rather than rely on 


air mail to make sure the very few _ 


changes we made were acceptable to 
Dave, we simply showed the manu- 
script to John. 

He murmered, “Oh, no” when he 


saw the title, but went on to read 


all of the text. With a sigh of relief, 
he endorsed his dad’s thoughts and 
our editing. Solved: Two problems 


On another gap—the one that has 
a way of developing in communica- 
tions—we’re pleased to reproduce 
the guest editorial on Page 22. 
Alumni in and around Oberlin keep 
in close touch with College affairs 
and issues by reading the Oberlin 
News-Tribune, a weekly never 
known to avoid calling a spade a 
spade. In recent weeks they have 
applauded the College for improving 
the looks of the campus by tearing | 
down May Cottage and Webster. 
They’ve also made strong sugges- 
tions that the looks of the town could 
be similarly improved if the College 
would do likewise to Westervelt 
Hall. 

We commend the editorial, Chaka: 
fore, to you ding with the as- 


and a generation gap that didn’t ast te. 


exist, 
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If society and its institutions are destined 
to be wrecked in a class struggle 
between youth and age, age will be 
equally culpable with youth 


by Donald M. Love, ’16 
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N THE FACE of any new situation, it is a common and 
I a perfectly natural impulse to wonder what would 
have been the attitude of some hero or authority of 
another day. What would George Washington or 
Abraham Lincoln have thought or done? We who 
were graduated from Oberlin College 50 or more 
years ago may be excused for wondering what Henry 
Churchill King would have thought, felt and said 
about the Oberlin of today, and indeed about college 
life in general in this seventh decade of the century 
whose first and second decades were his and ours in 
common. 

My first reflection on this subject would be that 
it is never fair simply to transfer in imagination a 
mentor from one period to another, over a lapse of 
50 years or more and assume that his reactions would 
have been unchanged by all that has happened in the 
meantime. He, too, would have been subject to the 
intervening events and influences, each one of which 
would have affected his judgments and attitudes 
toward present-day problems: 

“New occasions teach new duties; 
Time makes ancient good uncouth. 


He must upward still and onward, 
Who would keep abreast of truth.” 


The Baccalaureate Sermon delivered by President 
King on June 16, 1912, was entitled “Growth,” a sub- 
ject which he approached from the following points 
of view: the opportunity, the duty, the lines, the 
enemies, and the methods of growth. The whole 
thesis was that he who had ceased to grow had begun 
to die. We are to assume, then, that whatever may 
have been the mind of our mentor in 1912 or 1917, it 
would have changed in some particulars in line with 
the growth which he would have experienced in the 
meantime. 

But some may have the thought that, despite 
change and the obligation to grow under change, 


MR. LOVE’S article has twice been presented to groups of 
Oberlin alumni, first at the 50th reunion of the Class of 
1918 last June and later in the summer at the opening 
session of Alumni Family Week. The title is combined from 
the theme of last summer’s Oberlin Alumm Family Week 
and the title of President King’s 1917 address in Chicago. 


certain great constants determine the life principles 
of a man, and these would stand firm. This demand 
for absolutes is an expression of the natural human 
hunger for something to tie to, something to provide 
an island of safety against the tide of frightening 
change which would seem to sweep over us and carry 
us away. 

To speculate further on how far this might be true, 
I went back to an address delivered by President 
King on January 11, 1917, in Chicago, on the occasion 
of his inauguration as president of the Association of 
American Colleges. He called the address, ‘““‘What the 
College Stands For,” and I looked it over carefully 
to see whether I thought it likely that he could de- 
liver it today. 

It must be remembered that President King con- 
sidered, and many people considered, that the college 
itself was on trial as an institution, standing to per- 
form a particular service beyond the established sys- 
tem of elementary and secondary schools preparatory 
or parallel to the university. He emphasized as one 
of its objectives the cultivation of a social conscious- 
ness, but he probably never thought of a college as a 
vehicle or instrument of social change by the assump- 
tion of authority or seizure of power. The social 
significance of the college would lie in the influence 
it might wield over the minds of its students. That 
influence would be primarily philosophic rather than 
activist. Let me interject a brief outline of President 
King’s 1917 address as a basis for further thought: 


“What the College Stands For” 

The college is the best institution in the whole 
educational system for the attainment of WISDOM, 
—judgment, adaptability, discernment, interpretive 
power, and culture adequate to enter into the great 
spheres of value. It involves the larger conditions 
of character, and happiness, and social efficiency. 

The college idea is derived from, and concerned 
with, two great concepts: 

Hermann’s summary of the moral law—mental 
and spiritual fellowship among men, and men- 
tal and spiritual independence on the part of 
the individual; 

Hucxley’s definition of education—the instruction 
of the intellect in the laws of Nature, and the fashion- 
ing of the affections and will into an earnest and 
loving desire to move in harmony with those laws. 

Education is hastened living, to help the individ- 


eel 


or 


rel 


ual to better and quicker results than he could find 

for himself. 

It must build directly on the results of the study 
of man’s own nature, upon the great practical infer- 
ences from modern psychology. 

It must stimulate and supply a genuinely unselfish 
leadership, based upon the obligation of the priv- 
ileged. This calls for self-discipline and work. 

It must produce the thoughtful man, as peculiar- 
ly the end and aim of college education, and the 
thoughtful man is also the considerate man, possessed 
of inner integrity, intellectual and spiritual, deter- 
mined to profit by his great historical inheritance. 

It must give to the individual some understanding 
of the civilization in which he lives, and some per- 
sonal sharing in the great intellectual and spiritual 
achievements of the race. 

1. The scientific spirit and method 

2. The historical spirit 

3. The philosophic mind 

4. The social consciousness 

5. The religious discernment and commitment 

(Every one of these involving at the same time re- 

ligious conviction and purpose.) 

I would call your attention to the fact that, in this 
outline for the educational program of a college, there 
is no suggestion that the college as an institution be 
used for the purpose of exerting pressure on either 
society or government to bring about change. Change, 
if it occurs, is to be wrought by men and women 
whose lives have been influenced by the college ex- 
perience, and consequently that experience should 
be as rich as possible, surrounding the individuals 
who are fortunate enough to have it with the best at- 
tainments of the race to date. It was assumed that the 
older generation would know more about these at- 
tainments than the younger, and would be better able 
to plan a curriculum. 

It now appears, in 1968, that, in the judgment of 
many young people, the older generation has failed 
miserably in its task, and for that reason youth wants 
to take over. I may say, parenthetically, that the 
older generation has encouraged this effort in a 
multitude of commencement addresses which have 
said, in effect, “We have made a mess of the world; 
it is now up to you to straighten it out.” If youth 
were to take over responsibility in educational mat- 
ters, it would be a short step to a similar assumption 
of power in governmental matters. If the right of 


youth to a measure of self-government or to complete 
self-government is granted, and some concession here 
seems inevitable, we must be prepared for the pecul- 
iar stance of youth toward the problems of society— 
impatient, liberal, even radical, inclined toward pre- 
cipitate action in preference to slow-moving pro- 
cesses, even to the point of taking great risks, of 
throwing out the baby with the bath—anything but 
inertia. 

What has happened to the comparative positions 
of youth and middle age since 1917? First of all, we 
may say that youth has been called upon to assume 
burdens and responsibilities far beyond anything we 
knew. American youth in January 1917 had not even 
been called to arms in the First World War. It is hard 
for us now to reconstruct the seemingly carefree 
character of those days. Someone commenting on the 
difference in maturity rate for young people then and 
now said that if Booth Tarkington were to write a 
novel now about immature but growing youth, he 
would have to call it not “Seventeen” but “Eleven.” 
In view of all that youth has been called upon to do 
since 1917, it is not surprising that their attitude, and 
our attitude toward them, should have changed rad- 
ically. Nor can we expect ever to return to the pre- 
1917 level. 

Society can hardly ask youth to take on major 
responsibilities in the support and defence of its pro- 
grams and deny its claim for a place in the manage- 
ment of the agencies which determine these programs 
for society and government thereafter. 

One of the most moving of Bill Mauldin’s cartoons 
at the time of the Korean War was the picture of two 
soldiers bearing a dead comrade on a stretcher from 
the battlefield. One bearer says to the other: 

“T wonder whether he voted,” and the other re- 
plies: 

“No. He wasn’t old enough.” 

The plain fact is that these young people are older 
than their elders were at their chronological age and 
educational level—older, better trained, smarter. 
They have all of the qualifications for adult life ex- 
cept—as it seems to their elders—BALANCE. They 
have not acquired a sense of proportion, and they do 
not recognize the need for it. We whose positions of 
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power and importance they challenge will gain noth- 
ing by simply saying, “Papa knows best.” It behooves 
us to find some common ground of agreement and 
cooperation. That is admittedly hard to do, when the 
challengers are so ruthless, and the challenged so 
firmly entrenched, but perhaps we have brought the 
ruthlessness upon ourselves, and if society and its 
institutions are destined to be wrecked in a class 
struggle between youth and age, age will be equally 
culpable with youth. 

It is perhaps unnecessary, in view of general news 
reports, to try to describe the present-day concept of 
the college as defined by many students and that seg- 
ment of the faculty and administration and general 
public which agrees with them. Granted that this 
total group is relatively small, we must admit that it 
is very vocal and influential. Those on the outside 
are of two sorts—an ignorant multitude which re- 
joices in the embarrassment of the intellectuals, and 
an unscrupulous element in the population which 
would take advantage of that embarrassment for 
their own ends. The college continues to be a place 
where there is a tempting concentration of young, 
dynamic individuals in the process of development. 
Proponents of social change would like to feel that 
they could enlist such centers entire in whatever 
causes they may espouse. It is obviously more ad- 
vantageous to recruit whole institutions than single 
individuals. Contemporary social engineers who are 
interested in the control of the power structure have 
been quick to see that the college may be utilized as 
an institution of weight and prestige in resolving 
social issues. The very phrase, “student revolt” has 
taken on a connotation of intellectual prestige which 
awes the multitude, and it is a short step to the con- 
clusion that the college, through these revolts, is 
assuming a new social role as a focus of radical opin- 
ion, a protester, a rebel against established authority. 

It is fair to summarize this concept of the college 
as an educational agency which might and should be 
used as a vehicle or instrument for bringing about 
social, economic and political change. Its structure 
must be such that students may have a determinative 
voice in its program and in the methods which shall 
be used in exerting its influence, even its power over 


the political government of the country. Youth looks 
abroad over the land and the world, and then back 
at the college, finding its curriculum antiquated and 
largely irrelevant to what they consider important, 
its administration benighted and autocratic, its fac- 
ulty self-absorbed or indifferent to students, or both. 
In the eyes of youth the great contemporary prob- 
lems are international, interracial, interclass and in- 
tersex. The great desideratum in all of these areas 
is freedom, and with that ideal it is difficult to find 
fault, except that, to our older way of thinking, free- 
dom should always be regarded as a conditional right, 
to be enjoyed only insofar as its exercise does not 
impinge upon the rights of others. (Youth says, “Let 
it impinge, for only so will society become aware of 
the need for it.’’) 

Let me return to my original question: How would 
President King have adapted his address of January 
11, 1917, on What the College Stands For to the pres- 
ent situation? 

I am confident that, whatever the social pressures, 
he would have insisted that society is not going to be 
saved in the mass, by hurling one set of social institu- 
tions against another, even by pitting one generation 
against another. He would have continued to look 
confidently for the salvation of society by individuals 
who shall know and use the scientific spirit and 
methods, slow and time-consuming though the proc- 
ess be, who shall know and have respect for the 
historical spirit, by which the mistakes of the past 
can hopefully be avoided, who shall have achieved 
the poise of the philosophic mind without the gov- 
ernance of which all activism is mere sound and fury, 
who shall have arrived at a social consciousness 
which allows no place for violence in the attempt to 
right one wrong by perpetrating another, who shall 
seek and use religious discernment and commitment 
in the acceptance of their role in life. Faith is neces- 
sary. “Give us the courage to stand for something 
lest we fall for anything.” These are still the abso- 
lutes, the constants, the sine qua non. We have neg- 
lected them too long. The alternatives are violence 
and revolution, and there are some who think we are 
already committed to that headlong course. Pray 
God there is yet time. >> 
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CHASMS 
BETWEEN 
GENERATIONS 
AND 
BETWEEN 
WORLDS 


BY DAVIDES (BURGESS. 739 


E parents of teen-agers have been filled with so 

many horror stories of the chasms between the 
older and younger generations in America that we 
often are dismayed and forced into silence. We some- 
times scold, sometimes counsel, sometimes encour- 
age our offspring, but we are haunted by the feeling 
that in reality we have nothing to tell the younger 
generation, nothing to share and pass on about the 
lessons of our own loves and hates, our successes and 
failures, or the heights and depths of our own lives 
during these watershed years of our middle age. 

Our feeling of isolation from those we love the 
most has been created in part by America’s current 
worship of youth as reflected in advertising, radio, 
television and magazines on every newsstand. Our 
isolation is fed by the current craze for the new, the 
unique and the exotic. And it is fanned by the out- 
pouring of articles analyzing and popularizing the 
hippies and the dropouts among the young. 

Yet to those of us like myself who now view 
America from the humid tropics of Southeast Asia 
and from across the wide expanse of the Pacific 
Ocean, both my generation and that of my teenage 
children in America are faced with the same basic 
problem—to find the meaning of life in an affluent 
values of the old laissez-faire society are no longer 
society where many seem to think that the ethical 
applicable or relevant. 

Born into a family whose members survived the 
Depression but paid a high price for their struggle, 
many an American father, like Willy Loman in Death 
of a Salesman, still boasts about his expanding sales 
territory and his unlimited opportunities for ad- 


MR. BURGESS has been UNICEF mission director for 
Thailand, Malaysia, Singapore and Hong Kong since 1966. 
He has been a minister, labor organizer, staff member at 
CIO national headquarters, attache of the U. S. embassy in 
New Delhi and division chief of the International Coopera- 
tion Administration for Japan, the Philippines, Indonesia 
and Burma. In 1963-64 he was director of the Peace Corps 
in Indonesia. Son John is a freshman at Oberlin, daughter 
Laurie, 63-65, is the wife of Richard A. Koritz, ’66. 
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vancement and success, but in his heart he knows 
that he has failed to find what is most prized in life. 
For somehow the scramble for wealth, the frantic 
pace, the desire to stay ahead have drained his life of 
all its sweetness, have caused him to neglect his wife 
and children, and have left him with a spiritual 
emptiness and a growing realization that in that 
battle for status and security he has failed to find the 
quality of peace and joy for which he secretly 
hungers. 

In contrast the teen-aged son openly rejects the 
standards of the gray flannel suit, the split-level 
ranch house and the scotch-and-soda set of his own 
generation who out of lethargy or opportunism have 
outwardly at least conformed to the ways of their 
fathers. The son turns off the world of competition 
and conformity and seeks instead the reality of the 
inner world through pot or LSD or sex. In the more 
innocent and hopeful days of the civil rights move- 
ment, he may have been at Selma to protest against 
the hypocrisy and rottenness of the white man; but 
now that Stokely Carmichael and his Black Power 
enthusiasts have shoved white liberals out the exit 
doors, the son has left the movement and has returned 
to his little world of creative fulfillment via drugs or 
sex or whatever else may be the latest craze. 

Yet although the father and the son are divided 
by age and by their particular ways of expressing 
their individual frustrations, both are deeply dis- 
turbed by the quality of American life. Neither the 
father nor the son is plagued by poverty, racked by 
disease, devoid of education or deficient in the quan- 
titative necessities of the full material life. But both 
know that the values of popular American culture 
are superficial, debilitating, temporal and basically 
false. And as a result both the father and the son 
face the crisis of the quality of their existence rather 
than the crisis of quantity of life’s necessities. 

Unfortunately too many Americans, whether we 
be fathers or teen-aged sons, tend to assume that the 
current battle between generations in the United 
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States is the same as the battle between generations 
in the new and developing countries of Asia, Africa 
and Latin America. But I have discovered in my 
Asia years in China, India, Indonesia and now Thai- 
land and Malaysia that this is not the case. Most 
fathers and sons in Asia, as well as in Africa and 
Latin America, are so preoccupied with the grim 
struggle of raising enough food crops and obtaining 
enough clothing and shelter that they have little 
time to be concerned with the qualitative questions 
of life. 

Both generations in the developing countries are 
debilitated by disease, enervated by underemploy- 
ment and unemployment and lacking in rudimentary 
education and technical skills. Disagreements be- 
tween generations regarding religion, political ide- 
ology and other qualitative questions defining the 
meaning of life and the ultimate destiny of man tend 
to be overshadowed by the struggle for physical 
survival. 

In Asia there are nevertheless chasms which di- 
vide the generations. For the traditional veneration 
of age, the absolute authority of the father over his 
wife and their children, the close-knit joint family 
system within a village and the hierarchical stratifi- 
cation of rural society are passing patterns of rural 
feudalism which are slowly being eroded by urban- 
ization, greater literacy, growing networks of roads 
and increasing mobility of families and individuals. 

Members of the younger generation throughout 
Asia are more literate and healthy and ambitious 
than their fathers, more rebellious against authority, 
more anxious to move out of the village to the town 
and eventually the city in search of employment and 
economic independence. But in the rebellion of 
youth against their past, they face stark economic 
facts which are not only casting a shadow over the 
whole immediate future but are forcing both the 
older and younger generations to the conclusion that 
the developing nations led by the United States will 
forever be the exploiters and the enemies of the 
people of the newly emerging countries of Asia, 
Africa and Latin America. 

Here are some of the undeniable facts about the 
comparison between the two worlds which have cre- 
ated a chasm not between the generations within 
Asia but between the whole of Asia and the devel- 
oped countries of the West: 

Item: In 1964 the per capita income was $3,002 
in the United States, $129 in the Philippines 
and $78 in India. 

Item: 96.8 percent of children born in the United 
States reach the age of seven compared with 
67 percent in India. 

Item: The average daily calorie intake is 3,120 
calories in the United States compared with 
1,890 calories in India, while the protein intake 
in the United States is 196 grams compared 
with 53 grams in India. 

Item: 63 percent of Americans of secondary 
school age are in school compared with 11 per- 
cent in India. 

Item: The proportion of physicians to popula- 
tion is 1:690 in the United States compared 
with 1:8,000 in Thailand. 
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make a better world. 


Item: There is one hospital bed for every 110 
Americans compared with one hospital bed 
to every 1,890 Indians. 

In addition, the growth rate in the developed 
world is greater each year than in the developing 
countries; and many economists are now predicting 
that by 1980 there will be mass starvation in many 
developing countries of the world since yearly the 
population growth is outstripping the growth of food 
production. At the same time the most powerful na- 
tions are engaged in an escalating arms race which 
drains the nations’ treasuries, siphons off needed re- 
sources and manpower, and threatens mankind with 
ultimate annihilation. 

In the face of these stark and frightening facts, 
my advice to both my generation and the younger 
generation in affluent America is this: stop your 
warring, put an end to loose talk about alienation, 
look beyond your little world of your own self-ful- 
fillment and see the world overseas—on the other 
side of the tracks. Visit the leper, the malnourished 
child, the educated unemployed, the father and the 
son struggling to keep themselves and their loved 
ones above the starvation line of marginal existence 
in Asia, Africa and Latin America. And then ask 
yourselves, what are we affluent Americans doing to 
assist our needy brothers overseas? 

To those of the younger generation in America 
who are forever listing examples of the ills and rot- 
tenness of the American capitalistic society, I quote 
the words of Eric Hoffer, the philosopher longshore- 
man: 

This younger generation acts as though it was 

never going to grow up—they talk about grow- 

ing up as something unclean. “Don’t trust 
anyone over 30,” they say. Now what the hell 

does that mean? To me, they haven’t raised a 

blade of grass, they haven’t laid a brick, they 

don’t know a God-damned thing, and here they 

sit in judgment. I just don’t see why we should 

go down on our knees and accept this nonsense 

and clap our hands... It seems to me that this 

youth today is crabbed, bitter, and I don’t 
think that crabbed youth is a good thing... ! 

Eric Hoffer may have overstated the case against 
the younger generation. But what he is saying in- 
directly is that the world is now too small for crabbed 
youth, or for crabbed age. For the purpose of life is 
not self-fulfillment for the young generation or 
status and power and wealth for the older genera- 
tion. The purpose of life—and in the end the ulti- 
mate expression of the truly fulfilled man—is to 
lose oneself in service to others, whether they live in 
America or in lands beyond the seas. This is a uni- 
versal truth and a common bond among all gen- 
erations. 

Life is too short and the condition of the wretched 
of this world too desperate for my generation to pur- 
sue the false gods of wealth and status and for the 
teen-age generation to pursue the self-centered goal 
of individual fulfillment. Let us all look beyond the 
affluence around us. Let us see the faces of the 
needy abroad. And let us move forward together to 
>> 


1(Profiles, the Creative Situation: i 
pages 65-66) The New Yorker, Jan. 7 igre PY Calvin, Tomkins, 
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Alumni prove 
to be realists, 
students find, 
but they don’t 
have much insight 
in picking 
election winners 


by George Spencer-—Green ’69 


A: OBERLIN three months before the battle of Chi- 
cago, before the carnival in Miami, when Bobby 
Kennedy was trying to woo the masses and Eugene 
McCarthy in Oregon was looking for his first mean- 
ingful primary victory, and Hubert Humphrey was 
still talking about the politics of happiness, when 
Nelson Rockefeller was speaking out but insisting he 
wasn’t running, and Dick Nixon wasn’t saying much 
of anything, except that he was running, the Oregon 
Delegation for the 1968 Mock Convention asked the 
Oberlin alumni living in Oregon how they felt about 
the candidates. 

Originally a plan to make money for a bankrupt 
delegation, the interest soon turned from how much 
money we made (over $90 in contributions) to what 
the results of our poll were. 

Two questions were asked requesting a preference 
of candidates. The first, “Who is your personal choice 
for the 1968 Republican nominee?” A not surprising 
53 percent said they preferred Nelson Rockefeller to 
any other Republican. Richard Nixon came a distant 
second to the New York governor, pulling 27 percent 
of the vote. Twenty percent of the Oregon alumni 
were not happy with either of these two, and cited 
such names as John Lindsay, George Romney, and 
Mark Hatfield as their choices. One alumna refused 
to state a preference, claiming “I can’t stand any of 
them.” 

When the identical question was asked about a 
Democratic nominee, an overwhelming 66 percent 
preferred Minnesota Senator Eugene McCarthy. 
While 21 percent liked Hubert Humphrey, only 7 
percent picked Kennedy as their choice. President 
Johnson was the preference of most others. 

When asked, “Who do you think will actually win 
the party’s nomination?” 82 percent felt Nixon would 
get the Republicans’ nod. For the Democrats, 42 
a 


MR. SPENCER-GREEN was chairman of the Oregon dele- 
gation for the Mock Convention. A math major from 
Kenton, Ohio, he plans to attend medical school. George 
hag lettered twice in varsity soccer and is a member of 
Student Senate. He is a son of Elizabeth Thomas Spencer- 


Green, ’38, and a brother of Heather Spencer-Green, ’66. 
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percent saw Humphrey getting it, 33 percent felt 
Kennedy would get it, and only 16 percent thought 
McCarthy would win the Democratic nomination. 

The final question we asked the Oregon alumni 
was to look into the future—(eight months into the 
future at that time) and try to predict who the 
eventual winner of the November election would be. 

There was no clearcut choice. About an equal 
number picked Nixon, Humphrey, and (Bobby) Ken- 
nedy, each receiving about 23 percent of the vote. 
Fourteen percent felt Eugene McCarthy would be 
the next president, while only 11 percent picked 
Nelson Rockefeller. Two percent said Lyndon John- 
son would succeed himself. The rest said they didn’t 
know. 

What then, overall, does this poll tell about the 
Oberlin alumni? The first point to note is that the 
candidates of the people, those who led the national 
polls, were also the candidates of the Oregon alumni. 
Nelson Rockefeller and Eugene McCarthy, both of 
whom led the polls nationally, neither of whom could 
secure his party’s nomination, were the clear Oberlin 
choices for candidates. 

But while the Oberlin alumnus in Oregon may 
have preferred the popular candidate, he also showed 
himself to be a realist. Of the 53 percent preferring 
Rockefeller as the Republican nominee, only 17 per- 
cent felt he would actually get his party’s nomination. 


Similarly, when 66 percent picked McCarthy as their 


personal choice, only 16 percent felt he would win 
the Democratic nomination. 

Finally, it shows that an Oberlin education doesn’t 
give you much insight into the future. Seventy-seven 
percent felt someone other than Richard Nixon would 
win in November. A similar 77 percent also felt 
Hubert Humphrey would not be elected. In the elec- 
tion, he tied Mr. Nixon with 43 percent of the popular 
vote. This all means that 77 percent of the alumni 
polled were wrong. 

Whether this analysis holds up in non-political 
areas is doubtful. But it shows, at least, that if you 
want a prognosis of elections, don’t ask an Oberlin 
alumnus. re >> 
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Faculty backs 
president’s stand; 
placement 

office reopens 


66 NY PROPOSAL that incorporates a power of selec- 
tivity for use on an ad hoc basis will not be 
‘acceptable’ to the General Faculty or the President.” 
President Carr indicated this belief to Student 
Senate and the Faculty-Student Committee on Social 
Concerns last spring. His prediction came true Oct. 
15 when the General Faculty, by a vote of 89-60, 
turned down the committee’s proposal for what it 
hoped would be an acceptable solution to the 20- 
month-old disagreement within the college commu- 
nity about the use of interviewing facilities of the 
Office of Placement and Graduate Counseling. 

The committee recommended the creation of a 
permanent faculty-student committee with power to 
screen or monitor the use of the placement office’s 
interviewing service by various off-campus organiza- 
tions. (See text on page 14.) The proposed commit- 
tee would have had authority to approve some organi- 
zations and disapprove others. 

Prior to the faculty meeting, the proposal ap- 
peared to have a fair amount of support. Student 
groups committed to the principle of an open recruit- 
ment policy and those who wanted the recruiters 
barred had agreed to support the proposal. Student 
Senate had “strongly” endorsed it and submitted it 
to a student referendum set for the night following 
the faculty meeting. 

President Carr, however, had expressed his op- 
position to the plan right from the day it was sub- 
mitted. In a meeting with the Committee on Social 
Concerns he proposed four revisions, one of which 
was accepted. At the faculty meeting, he led the 
Opposition to the proposal, although a number of 
faculty members also objected to the proposed ar- 
rangement. 

“Our basic problem is reasonably straightforward 
and easy to state,’ he told the faculty, “although 
admittedly the solution appears to be more difficult.” 

Robert W. Tufts, ’40, professor of economics and 
chairman of the Faculty-Student committee, and 
Norman S. Care, assistant professor of philosophy, 
had spoken in favor of the motion. They pointed out 
that the report had received unanimous support of 
the five faculty and five students although there had 
been “divergent opinions at the outset.” 

Their proposal called for decisions on placement 
office policy to be made by “concurrent majorities” 
of faculty and students. Tufts made a strong argu- 
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Faculty members discussed the report of the Committee 


ment to the effect that “admission by concurrent 
majority” was to be preferred to “exclusion by con- 
current majority.” He asserted that the plan would 
defend the “open campus” and would avoid dis- 
turbance. 

“It offers a way of reconciling our desires,” he 
said, and he warned that a “climate of turmoil also 
carries a price.” The five students on the committee 
attended the meeting and Senate President Robert 
Shapiro, ’70, told the faculty that the elected officers 
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of the senior class had endorsed the proposal as a 
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on Social and Political Concerns for nearly 2% hours. 


“fair solution to a complex problem.” 

In rebuttal, President Carr told the faculty that 
the proposal was being discussed because “some stu- 
dents, believing the war in Vietnam to be immoral, 
have used force in an attempt to... disturb the peace 
and orderly procedures of the academic community.” 

“I recognize that some argue that no issue of aca- 
demie freedom is involved here. I think they are 
wrong,” he said. He also said, “I hope no faculty 
member will vote for the proposal because he thinks 
it will take us a desirable step toward community 
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posal by a vote of 812-605. 


Final vote of the faculty was 60 in favor, 89 opposed. 


government at Oberlin. I am as willing as anyone is 
to see this issue discussed, but I think it is a wholly 
separate matter from the placement office problem.” 

The president, who was accused by some last 
spring of “appeasement” when he closed the campus, 
stood firm in refusing to accept the pragmatism and 
compromise of the “concurrent majority” proposal. 
He recalled that the concurrent majority was a theory 
of John Calhoun and “found practical embodiment in 
the constitution of the confederacy.” He said Cal- 
houn’s significance in American history lay in the 
“cogency with which he framed syllogisms of political 
theory which rationalized his own economic interests 
and those of the South.” 

“T would remind the General Faculty that we have 
never really tried the approach to this problem con- 
tained in the 5-5 Committee report and approved by 
the General Faculty last year,” he said. He suggested 
that it was still not too late to try the procedure out- 
lined in the 5-5 report. “I think we would have the 
support of a vast majority of students. Is the issue of 
academic freedom quite that difficult?” 

Following a recommendation of the General Fac- 
ulty Council, the General Faculty voted Nov. 5 to re- 
establish the interviewing service and recommended 
the date of Nov. 11. The service was resumed on that 
date, ending a five-month suspension. 

The students held their referendum on Oct. 16 as 
the Tufts committee 


and endorsed pro- 
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TEXT OF FACULTY-STUDENT COMMITTEE'S 


TO: MEMBERS OF THE OBERLIN 
COLLEGE COMMUNITY. 

The Committee on Social and Po- 
litical Concerns (CSPC) has care- 
fully considered the question re- 
ferred to it concerning the use of the 
Office of Placement and Graduate 
Counseling (OPGC) by outside 
agencies wishing to interview Ober- 
lin students. The solution it pro- 
poses is attached, and the CSPC 
recommends it to the Student Sen- 
ate and the General Faculty. 

The CSPC found that there is no 
general agreement in the Oberlin 
College community on the policies 
which should govern access to the 
OPGC by outside agencies. In 
these circumstances the members 
agreed it would be objectionable for 
the CSPC, an _ unrepresentative 
body, to stipulate policies that 
would be binding upon the com- 
munity in the name of some inde- 
pendent criteria or principles. As 
an alternative the CSPC has at- 
tempted to design a procedure or 
mechanism which it could recom- 
mend to the community as provid- 
ing a fair and practical solution to 
the problem. The procedure we 
suggest is designed to reflect the in- 
terests of a majority of students and 
of faculty in the operation of the 
OPGC. The CSPC also recognizes 
that the Board of Trustees has an 
interest in the OPGC, but hopes that 
the Board will be prepared to 
respect and accept decisions ar- 
rived at by the representative pro- 
cedures we recommend. 

Our proposal would result in the 
adoption of policies which received 
the support of concurrent majori- 
ties of elected student and faculty 
members of a Placement Office 
Committee in response to requests 
for or complaints against the use of 
the OPGC. To safeguard the inter- 
ests of the majority of students and 
faculty, a procedure is also provid- 
ed by which the committee’s deci- 
sions may be overturned. 

In short, if concurrent majorities 
of students and faculty desire an 
Open placement office, the office 
will be open. If concurrent majori- 
14 


ties desire a closed placement of- 
fice, it will be closed. If concurrent 
majorities desire to include some 
outside agencies but not others, 
they will be included. Finally, if 
student and faculty majorities can- 
not reach agreement on some re- 
quest or complaint before them, the 
state of affairs with respect to that 
request or complaint will be main- 
tained at the OPGC until and unless 
a compromise acceptable to both is 
found. 

As this last point suggests, the 
procedures we recommend are pro- 
cedures for changing policy on ac- 
cess to the OPGC. As everyone 
knows, the OPGC is now closed. If 
our proposal is approved, the OPGC 
will remain closed until it is opened 
in accordance with the procedures 
set forth in our proposal. This is to 
say that the Placement Office Com- 
mittee will begin its functions on 
the premise that the OPGC is 
closed. Because the key issue at 
this time is of course the question 
of access to the OPGC by military 
information officers, the CSPC 
recommends that the Placement 
Office Committee place this issue 
on its agenda as its first item of 
business, in the appropriate form 
of a request for use of the facilities 
of the OPGC by military informa- 
tion officers. Once this issue is set- 
tled we believe that other requests 
will present little difficulty. 

Because of the difficulties and de- 
lays which would result were our 
proposal to be modified by the 
Student Senate or the General Fac- 
ultys) the, CSPC respectiully.” re= 
quests the Student Senate and the 
General Faculty to vote the propos- 
al up or down, without amendment. 

Finally, the CSPC, having in 
mind the problems of seniors who 
are considering graduate study, 
recommends to the Administration, 
that the OPGC be opened on an in- 
terim basis to representatives of 
graduate schools and musical or- 
ganizations, with the understanding 
that continued access to the OPGC 
by graduate schools, once the Place- 
ment Office Committee has been 


established, will require approval 
by the Placement Office Committee 
by the procedures that apply to all 
other outside agencies. 


PROPOSAL 


I. Placement Office Committee 

A. The Placement Office Com- 
mittee will be composed of seven 
students and seven members of the 
General Faculty. The student mem- 
bers will be chosen in a direct elec- 
tion by the Association of Students 
in accordance with a procedure to 
be established by Student Senate. 
The faculty members will be chosen 
in a direct election by members of 
the General Faculty. The director 
of the Office of Placement and 
Graduate Counselling (OPGC) will 
be an ex officio member of the 
committee without vote. 

B. Chairmanship of the commit- 
tee will alternate between a student 
member and faculty member, with 
each chairman serving one month. 


II. Function of the Placement Of- 
fice Committee 

The function of the Committee 
will be to hear and act upon re- 
quests for and complaints against 
the use of the OPGC by outside 
agencies desiring to interview stu- 
dents regarding educational, em- 
ployment, and similar opportunities. 

In the usual case requests to use 
the OPGC are initiated by outside 
agencies. From time to time, how- 
ever, requests that the director of 
the OPGC invite an outside agency 
to send a representative may be in- 
itiated by a member of the Oberlin 
College community, and before tak- 
ing any action the director of the 
OPGC should refer such requests to 
the Placement Office Committee as 
in the case of requests initiated by 
outside agencies. 


III. Procedures in the Office of 
Placement and Graduate Counsel- 
ling 

A. It will be the responsibility of 
the director of the OPGC to receive 
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requests for and complaints against 
the use by an outside agency of the 
OPGC and to transmit a copy of 
each request and each complaint to 
the chairman of the Placement Of- 
fice Committee within two days af- 
ter receipt thereof. 

B. The director of the OPGC will 
maintain a list of requests for and 
complaints against the use by out- 
side agencies of the OPGC and a 
record of actions by the Placement 
Office Committee on such requests 
and complaints. The list will be 
available to any member of the 
Oberlin College community. 

C. The director of the OPGC will 
comply with requests for the use of 
the OPGC by outside agencies only 
at the direction of the Placement 
Office Committee. The committee 
may, however, authorize the direc- 
tor of the OPGC to comply with re- 
quests clearly falling within cate- 
gories which have been approved 
by the committee, provided that a 
specific complaint (see Section IV 
A) has not been filed with the 
director of the OPGC. 

D. If a decision by the committee 
is overturned as a result of the ap- 
peals procedure (see Section VI) 
before the outside agency making 
the request has visited the OPGC, 
the director will request the out- 
side agency to cancel its visit. 


IV. Complaints 

A. If a member of the Oberlin 
College community believes that 
an outside agency should not be 
permitted to use the OPGC, he may 
file a complaint with the director 
of the OPGC against the use of the 
OPGC by the agency. A valid com- 
plaint must have at least fifty sig- 
natures of members of the Oberlin 
College community. 

B. The person initiating the 
complaint, together with not more 
than five signers of the complaint, 
will be required to attend the com- 
mittee’s first meeting on the com- 
plaint and to explain the basis of 
the complaint. 

C. Any member of the commit- 
tee may at any time place a request 
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for or a complaint against the use 
by an outside agency of the OPGC 
on the committee’s agenda on his 
Own initiative. 

D. When a complaint against an 
approved agency has been filed in 
accordance with paragraph IV-A or 
IV-C, the approval will stand un- 
less explicitly reversed by the 
Placement Office Committee. 


V. Procedures in the Placement 
Office Committee 

A. The committee may give its 
general approval of the use of the 
OPGC by outside agencies falling 
within defined categories. In any 
doubtful case the director of the 
OPGC will consult with the chair- 
man of the committee, and the 
chairman, if he is in doubt, may ask 
the director to withhold permission 
pending further instructions. 

B. When a request not covered 
by paragraph V-A has been trans- 
mitted by the director of the OPGC 
to the chairman of the committee, 
the chairman will call a meeting of 
the committee to act upon the re- 
quest within a week of his receipt 
of the request. The same proced- 
ure will be followed in the case of 
complaints. The committee will 
deliberate and come to a decision 
as soon as possible. Pending the 
committee’s decision, the director of 
the OPGC will take no action on a 
request except to acknowledge its 
receipt. 

C. Approval of a specific request 
or of a category of requests to use 
the OPGC will require a concurrent 
majority of the student and faculty 
members of the Placement Office 
Committee, as follows: at least four 
of the seven student members and 
at least four of the seven faculty 
members. 

D. To insure that the committee 
will be able to act, the absence of a 
committee member will be record- 
ed by the chairman as a vote to 
approve use of the OPGC by the 
agency in question, except that a 
member who is unavoidably absent 
may give his written proxy for 


specific items to another member 
of the committee. 


VI. Appeals Against Decisions by 
the Placement Office Committee 


A. If some students believe that 
a vote by student members of the 
Committee is not in accord with the 
wishes of a majority of Oberlin 
students, they may, by means of a 
petition signed by at least 25 per- 
cent of students eligible to vote, re- 
quire Student Senate to conduct a 
referendum to recall the student 
members of the committee. Between 
the day when such a petition is pre- 
sented to the Student Senate and the 
date set for the recall referendum, 
the Committee on Social and Politi- 
cal Concerns will hold a forum so 
that all members of the College 
community may have an opportu- 
nity to hear a discussion of the issue 
or issues that have led to the holding 
of the recall referendum. Should the 
recall referendum be approved by a 
majority of students eligible to vote, 
the student members of the com- 
mittee will be recalled and Student 
Senate will conduct a new election 
of students to the committee. 

B. If some members of the Gen- 
eral Faculty disapprove a vote by 
the faculty members of the com- 
mittee, they may introduce a mo- 
tion to reverse that vote at the next 
meeting of the General Faculty, 
and should the motion be approved, 
the result will be binding upon the 
faculty members of the committee. 


VII. Amendment 


At the end of each academic year, 
the Placement Office Committee will 
review its work and make a report 
to the General Faculty and the Stu- 
dent Senate not later than Oct. 1 
of the next academic year. Among 
other things, the committee’s report 
will assess the need for the functions 
the committee performs, and may 
recommend that the committee be 
continued or that it be discontinued. 

> > 
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‘Tutorial 
Progam 


Oberlin students 
give a helping hand 
to local youth 


by Ted Wood 


JAN SIGN IN the corridor of Wilder Hall, the Ober- 
lin College student union, reads: “Have 295 
tutors, need 14.” Tutoring of pupils—from elemen- 
tary school age to high school seniors—is one of many 
service projects to which hundreds of students give 
their time. 

“It’s difficult to say how many students are in- 
volved,” says Beverly Moffet, YMCA executive sec- 
retary, “because the program keeps spreading out.” 
A student, she pointed out, may decide to read to rest 
home patients or offer some other service to someone 
or some group, “and just do it, and probably never 
mention it to anyone.” 

As an example, she said it was a “good guess” that 
while some 70 students held a Navy recruiter prison- 
er in his car in protest of his presence at the College 
a year ago, at least that many were telephoning 
voters, urging support of the school for retarded levy 
in the November 1967 election. 

The tutoring group, which is sponsored by the 
YW-YMCA and Oberlin Action for Civil Rights, a 
campus organization, is the largest group working on 
a single project. Now in its fifth year, the tutorial 
program, part of a national movement, is an out- 
growth of small projects of the Y and OACR which 
served about 20 children apiece. Over 300 children 
were tutored last year, and the tutoring staff has 
grown to include faculty wives, townspeople and 
qualified high school students. 

“We still need more tutors,” said Mrs. Dorothy 
Holbrook, tutorial project coordinator and wife of 
religion professor Clyde Holbrook. “There are many 
children who need help, and we seem unable to reach 
some of those being tutored.” Some results have been 
spectacular, she said, as raising grades a couple 
notches or transforming frustrated “bad actors” into 
cooperative citizens, but there are failures too—due 
to apathy or lack of parental cooperation. The pro- 


Mr. Woop has “covered” Oberlin many years for the Elyria 
Chronicle-Telegram and his regular column, “The Wood- 
pile,” frequently defends Oberlin College and its students. 
This article is an expanded version of a feature initially 
published in the Chronicle-Telegram. 
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gram reaches into all strata of the community, not 
just the culturally deprived, because the Y will help 
any student whose parents cannot help him—with 
new math or French, for example. 

In addition to after-school tutoring, many stu- 
dents go into Eastwood elementary school to work 
with children, according to Miss Moffet. She says at 
least 30 students work as volunteers in the Oberlin 
Head Start program. “They ride the buses with the 
kids, have lunch with them and communicate help- 
ful information to the teachers,’ she notes. “They 
babysit for parents who have to attend meetings.” 

She describes as “exciting” the work of a group 
known as “The Y’s Guys.” These are students who 
work with exceptionally bright seventh and eighth 
graders, meeting on the campus for discussion of such 
topics as drama, journalism, science and Negro his- 
tory. “There are about 30 school children in this 
group now, and the Y’s Guys want to get them into 
the college laboratories and provide other experi- 
ences that will help them,” Miss Moffet says. 

A group of about 25 students spends Sunday 
afternoons at Cleveland State Hospital, where the 
students help provide recreation and companionship 
for mental patients. They work with small groups 
and individual patients, engaging them in conversa- 
tion and taking walks with them. Sometimes students 
bring patients to Oberlin to attend College events. 

The students work with the retarded, blind, deaf 
and handicapped in Oberlin, Elyria and Lorain. They 
serve as “big brothers and sisters” to youngsters at 
Green Acres Children’s Home; they are assistants in 
Girl Scout troops in Oberlin; they help at the Re- 
habilitation Center in Lorain; they supervise night 
study sessions for high school students. The students’ 
biggest problem according to Miss Moffet, is often 
transportation, but usually a way is found to get 
them where they are needed. 

The Oberlin tutorial project is one of the most 
successful units of the national YW-YMCA tutorial 
program. Three years ago a tutoral training project 
for the national Y organization was held on the 
Oberlin campus. >> 
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Trigger getsa big hug 


and a cautious pat 
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The miracle of the “give-away” pony 


Oberlin seniors Tom Clark and Cindy Ware are 
from Pittsburgh and Boston, respectively, and it 
would be only natural for them to be Pirate and 
Red Sox fans. However, theyre sure to remem- 
ber the Cleveland Indians’ final home game of 
the 1968 season for a long time. 

Management of the baseball club advertised 
the game as “Fan Appreciation Day” and awarded 
prizes to holders of lucky tickets. Tom, son of 
Roy Clark, ’39, and Cindy, daughter of Elizabeth 
Madsen Ware, ’35, found that one of their tickets 
entitled them to take home a yearling Shetland 
pony. 

Two other fans whose names were drawn as 
winners of the pony had refused to accept it, but 
Tom “claimed it for the heck of it.” He got spec- 
ial permission to let the pony graze in the stadium 
until he and Cindy could find a trailer to haul it 
back to Oberlin. Tom’s “landlady,” Mrs. Esther 
Carson Sperry, found a place for the pony to stay 
that night. 

Next day she phoned Miss Geraldine Donald- 
son to see if she knew where a permanent home 
could be found for the pony. Miss Donaldson, 
who makes a home for four nieces and nephews, 
said having a pony was the fondest dream of one 
nephew, 10-year-old Kenneth Causby. So Kenny, 
a fourth grader, quickly became owner of the 
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Shetland. He named it “Trigger.” He was up 
and down stairs with his flashlight a dozen times 
to look at Trigger the first night his aunt said. 

In a letter-to-the-editor of the Oberlin News 
Tribune, Miss Donaldson told how Ken’s eyes 
filled with tears as he told her: “I don’t know how 
you and God do it, but you are magic and you do 
make miracles.” 

Miss Donaldson said Kenneth clipped a photo 
of the pony from an out-of-town newspaper and 
took it to school with him, after writing: 

a lirivocys 

“He was won by two friends of mine, Tom 
Clark and Cindy Ware. They are both in Ober- 
lin College. When Tom and Cindy found out 
how badly I wanted a horse they were kind enough 
to let me have him, although I kind of feel Tom 
does love him. 

“IT know Trigger and I will have lots of fun 
and I will never forget them.” 

For Mrs. Sperry, a public stenographer, the 
pony affair was meaningful, too. Tom is one of 
five seniors to whom she rents “off-campus” rooms 
and this is the first year she’s done so. “My friends 
tell me I may be in for lots of troubles,” she said 
at the start of the semester, “but they’re such nice 
boys that I couldn’t turn them down.” 
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Senior scholars 
examine problems 
independently 


What happens at temperatures 
near absolute zero, at temperatures 
in millions of degrees? How can 
disadvantaged communities best 
solve their health problems, 
international exchange rates be 
made more flexible? 

These are some of the problems 
six Senior Scholars had to 
examine at Oberlin last year in 
experiments ranging from the 
pragmatic to the theoretical. 
Chosen for their outstanding 
academic ability, they worked 
independently in their major fields, 
both on and off campus. They did 
not enroll for course work but 
devoted the year to a special 
project under faculty supervision. 

The appointees were Duane Dale, 
psychology; William Hartman and 
Roger Smith, physics; Jonathan 
Kesselman, economics; Lynn 
Kohlman, art; and Alan Wachtel, 
government. 

Prof. Warren Walker, chairman of 
the biology department, was in 
charge of the program. This year 
the chairman is Prof. George 
Lanyi, government, and there are 
four seniors in the program: 

Eric Wollman and Brian Corey, 
physics; William Hubbell, art; 
and Bruce Prizratsky, religion. 

Advisors are Joseph Palmieri, 
Robert Warner, Paul Arnold, ’40, 
and Edward L. Long Jr. 


DUANE DALE’S project involved 
readings in music and religion, 
followed by two experiments based 
on the readings. One of the 
experiments compared learned 
with innate factors in the subjective 
evaluation of musical intervals; 
the other related current theories 
of groups and of the self to the 
formation of religious attitudes. 
His adviser was Miss Celeste 
McCollough, associate professor 
of psychology. 

Duane was on the Dean’s List 
for three years and, in the summer 
of 1966, did studies in auditory 
perception at the University of 
California at Los Angeles under a 
National Science Foundation 
Undergraduate Research 
Participation grant. 


BILL HARTMAN, after studying 
phenomena which exist only at 
temperatures near absolute zero 
(minus 456 degrees Fahrenheit), 
did laboratory experiments 

on the superconducting properties 
of some alloys. He worked with 
David C. Montgomery and also 
studied quantum mechanics with 
Robert Weinstock, both of the 
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physics department faculty. 

The Senior Scholar program was 
initiated at Oberlin in 1963-64. In 
the first year, one Scholar was 
named; in 1964-65, four; and in 
1965-66, one. There were none in 
1966-67. 


ROGER SMITH applied the results 
of experimental and theoretical 
physics to the problem of the 
behavior of matter and energy in 
the interior of stars where 
temperatures and pressures are so 
high that direct experiments 
cannot be made. He was developing 
a program for Oberlin’s computer 
to compute the internal pressure, 
density, temperature and light 
output of stars. He then compared 
the results with what is externally 
observable about stars. His faculty 
adviser was David L. Anderson, 
professor of physics, and he also 
studied with Mr. Weinstock. 


JON KESSELMAN analyzed a 
proposal for making international 
exchange rates more flexible and 
spent some time at the Library of 
Congress in Washington. His 
adviser was Wayne Vroman 

of the economics department. 
Jon had been named to the Dean’s 
List for three years and was 
awarded the 1967 Frank Blair 
Hanson Jr. Memorial Prize in 
economics. 


LYNN KOHLMAN did extensive 
reading on Florentine art of the 
mid-15th century, with special 
attention to the sculptor 
Donatello. She wrote a paper on 

the conditions of the time and their 
impact on art. Bruce M. Cole, 
instructor in art, was her adviser. 
Lynn spent the first semester of her 
junior year in Florence, Italy and 
was named to the Dean’s List as a 
freshman and sophomore. 


ALAN WACHTEL did an 
interdisciplinary research study, 
combining the fields of sociology 
and government, and using an 
actual community as a social 
science laboratory. He spent the 
fall semester in East Harlem 
studying the community health 
system that Mt. Sinai Hospital has 
set up there with the help of 
government funds. He also audited 
two courses at the School of 
General Studies, Columbia 
University. He returned to Oberlin 
to write on the problems and 
procedures of creating a community 
health program. Donald Reich of 
the government department advised 


him. 


Guest Editorial: 
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OBERLIN (Ohio) NEWS-TRIBUNE 


Considering the source 


What was once Talcott Hall is now 
“Afro House” with 86 women residents, 
half of them black and half white, and 
179 boarders similarly divided racially. 

Nearly 600 students have enrolled in 
an “Experimental College’ offering 25 
courses as diverse as “multi media art 
forms,” “the draft and its relation to so- 
ciety,” “basic cooking,” “the modern In- 
dian,” “the New Left and revolution in 
America,” and “the stock market.” 

Social rules are now so liberal that 
dean of women Anita Reichard resigned 
last spring rather than accept some of 
them. 

Oberlin College is moving ahead. The 
moves may be fewer in number and more 
gradual in nature than many students 


would wish, but youth is historically im- 
patient. The progress is obvious to any 
impartial observer and the pace has quick- 
ened, as any alumnus of five years or 
more can testify. 

Admittedly, student activists have spur- 
red much that might not have been ac- 
complished had the job of suggesting 
changes been left as the exclusive prov- 
ince of the administration. At the same 
time, the administration exhibited com- 
mendable willingness to listen and to ex- 
periment. This attitude may save Oberlin 
College from the kind of ugly skirmish- 


ing that has plagued other once-proud in- 


stitutions whose governing bodies rejected 
student suggestions on the basis of source 
rather than merit. 
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Oberlin biologists 
find how tranquilizers 
change pigmentation 


by Richard C. Widman 


BASIC RESEARCH project led by an Oberlin College 

biology professor under a grant from the Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health is attracting inter- 
national attention. 

Prof. George T. Scott and his students are studying 
color changes in lower vertebrates caused by the same 
tranquilizing drugs used in psychiatry. The findings 
have been published in numerous journals of physi- 
ology and biochemistry and Scott has presented a 
paper on the subject before a symposium in Paris 
supported by the French government and the Inter- 
national Committee Against Mental Illness. 

The studies relate to the means by which tran- 
quilizers affect brain cells. 

Scott and his students have conducted their inves- 
tigations at the Marine Biological Labroratory in 
Woods Hole, Mass., as well as at the Oberlin depart- 
ment of biology. 

They have found that injection of derivatives of 
chlorpromazine causes darkening of the skin and the 


Mr. WipMAN writes for the Lorain County Bureau of the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer and this article is reprinted from 
the Plain Dealer by permission. The photo was taken last 
semester, prior to Miss Kusch’s graduation. She now is 
a@ research technician in the pulmonary laboratory at Peter 
Bent Brigham Hospital in Boston. 
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Plain Dealer photo (R. C. Widman) 
Prof. Scott and Meredith Kusch, ’68, in the laboratory. 


lens of the eye in fishes and frogs. They have ex- 
panded the research to mammals, beginning with al- 
bino rats. The researchers have shown that the color 
change in frogs is brought about by the tranquilizer’s 
action on brain centers which govern the release of a 
specific hormone from the pituitary gland. 

In fish, the pigmentation change is caused by the 
drug’s blocking the action of an adrenalin-like sub- 
stance secreted by the animals’ nerve endings. 

According to Scott, about 1 percent of mental 
patients treated with drugs of the chlorpromazino 
type incur the minor side effect of a darkening of 
their skin normally exposed to light. He has visited 
mental hospitals and he thinks the side effect is a 
small price to pay for the benefits which have 
changed the image of a mental hospital from hopeless 
“bedlam” to, as Scott says, “a place where one has 
the impression that a healing process is going on.” 

The professor has made limited use of LSD, but 
there are no fish taking “trips” on the Oberlin cam- 
pus. Scott said that having it around the biology de- 
partment gave him an “uneasy feeling.” He had his 
supply locked in a safe in the treasurer’s office. 

Because LSD failed to produce the same pigmenta- 
tion changes as the other drugs, it is used sparingly 
in the research. ih. 
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HREE YEARS AGO, at the 

Convention of the Federation of 
German-American Clubs in Ham- 
burg, one of the young Americans 
who had just spent a year of study- 
ing in Germany mentioned among 
his impressions that he considered 
it important for Germany that more 
effort be made to stimulate work- 
ing-class parents to send their chil- 
dren to high schools and univer- 
sities. Although I agreed with him 
completely I was a little surprised 
that a foreigner should be so con- 
cerned about internal German 
problems. 

Other people apparently felt sim- 
ilarly, but during the next year I 
learned to understand his reaction, 
since the same thing happened to 
me. 

I got rationally and emotionally 
very involved in the _ problems 
America was facing when I studied 


Mr. BucHNER’s artiche is based on a 
report he wrote a year ago for the 
Federation of German-American 
Clubs. Erich majored in physics at 
Oberlin and was an active participant 
in Oberlin’s foreign student program. 
He is continuing his study of physics 
at Wurzburg University in Germany. 
Erich’s report neglects to mention the 
fact that he graduated cum laude and 
was on the Senior Dean’s List. 
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IMPRESSIONS 
ABOUT 
AMERICA 


at Oberlin College as one of the 
lucky 10 exchange students of the 
Federation. Thus I am now in a simi- 
lar position, where I would like very 
much to express my great admira- 
tion for the country and the people 
I learned to love, but where I feel 
that I should not suppress com- 
pletely my concerns and criticism 
about certain aspects of modern 
America. 


I had lots of occasions to admire 
the extent to which friendliness, 
hospitality and _ political freedom 
are part of the American way of 
life. 

The very moment I arrived at 
Oberlin I got into a tight situation. 
It was 11:30 p.m. and I had planned 
to stay at the Oberlin Inn for the 
night. However, the Inn does not 
rent rooms to students. (I suspect 
behind this regulation the same 
social rule that forbids having 
benches anywhere in the _ parks 
around the College.) 


In spite of the late hour the por- 
ter called up the dean of students 
who picked me up and drove me 
over to the dormitory I was to stay 
in. I wonder if anybody familiar 
with the situation at a German uni- 
versity can imagine anything like 
that happening. The amazing friend- 
liness of the people in America sur- 


prised me time and again. 

Another thing that a person used 
to the German school system notes 
is the very personal relationship 
between teacher and student. The 
fact that titles are never used and 
that the professor calls all students 
by their first names is a good illus- 
tration. It seems pretty clear to me 
that the strange mixture of respect 
and fear that prevents many Ger- 
man students from asking questions 
is unknown in America, and a good 
working climate results. 


Towards the end of the first year, 
when I started to prepare for my 
return to Europe, one of my teach- 
ers suggested that I might be able 
to receive another scholarship from 
the College and graduate as a regu- 
lar senior. After I had made sure 
that I would not lose much time 
that way in the course of my studies 
in Germany, I happily accepted the 
offer. That enabled me to make use 
of another great institution in the 
States: the summer jobs available 
for science students. 


For the first time I had the 
chance to actually participate in a 
research project in physics, so that 
I came to know what my work 
would be like when I was through 
school. This experience, in fact, in- 
fluenced the choice of the field of 
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physics I planned to go into. 

As this work was done at Antioch 
College I was introduced to having 
to study for one quarter and then 
work for one quarter in a field re- 
lated to my studies. My first reac- 
tion was that it would be a waste of 
time, but then I realized how much 
one could learn at these jobs, one of 
which I was holding at Antioch. 

It is true, however, that for liber- 
al arts students, there are not al- 
ways adequate jobs available. But 
as Antioch has a good reputation 
this program cannot hurt its acad- 
demic standards too much. 

Before my job started, I had a 
chance to travel for about four 
weeks and visit friends I had met in 
school. I had many occasions to 
enjoy a hospitality that I am in- 
clined to call “Typical American.” 
This is one of the characteristics of 
America that I consider most desir- 
able to be imitated. Wherever I 
went I was treated as if I were an 
old friend of the family. 

During the second year in Amer- 
ica I noted a significant change in 
my relationship. I started to feel 
like one of the crowd, not some- 
thing special. In the eyes of my 
friends I was no longer a foreigner. 
One of the consequences was that I 
changed my attitude towards the 
problems the nation was facing. 
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Exchange student 
reports on his 
life at Oberlin 


by Erich Buchner, ’67 


During the first year I was very 
reluctant to voice my criticism 
about America’s involvement in 
Southeast Asia, since I felt a for- 
eigner should not mingle in the ar- 
dent discussion still going on con- 
cerning such a topic. However, my 
feeling that this war was hurting 
the idea of democracy so much and 
had turned so many people against 
America throughout the world be- 
came so strong that I decided to 
choose between the two evils: see- 
ing a nation I care for very much 
go in a direction that I consider 
harmful or maybe disastrous for 
this nation itself and for all of the 
democratic world without trying to 
do something about it—or support- 
ing that faction of the American 
people that felt the same way about 
this war as I did, even though many 
people might blame me for abusing 
the generosity of Oberlin College 
which had enabled the extension of 
my stay in the United States. 

I chose the second evil and helped 
my friends by doing office work, 
mimeographing and distributing 
leaflets. I participated in street dis- 
cussions where everybody knew I 
was an alien. I did not participate 
in demonstrations where people 
might have thought I was an Amer- 


ican citizen. tne 
It was through these activities 


that I learned to admire and ap- 
preciate the unlimited political free- 
dom that is granted to everybody in 
the United States. What country 
would allow books like “The Bitter 
Heritage” by Arthur M. Schlesinger 
to be printed during a time of war? 
As I see it, this amazing situation 
shows the great strength of the 
American democracy. I realize that 
it will take decades before Germany 
can possibly reach a similar politi- 
cal stability. 

The value of my studies at Ober- 
lin was increased enormously by 
the fact that at the end of the second 
year in an impressive ceremony I 
received the degree of the Bachelor 
of Arts from Oberlin College. Not 
only will this degree smooth the 
way in case I want to go back to the 
States to study or work, it also is 
recognized as equivalent to the Vor- 
diplom at the University of Wurz- 
burg and, I am sure, will be of con- 
siderable help in the further devel- 
opment of my professional career. 
I am glad to use this occasion to ex- 
press my deep gratitude to all those 
who made my stay possible, the 
Federation, Oberlin College and the 
department of physics at Antioch 
College. 

Above all, I thank all the people 
in America who helped to make my 
stay a great personal experience. 


tS 
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The Airport Again 


Oberlin City Council and Oberlin 
College are organizing efforts to 
block the Lorain County Regional 
Airport Authority in its efforts to 
enlarge its brand-new 1,000-acre 
general aviation facility three miles 
from Oberlin into a super-port cov- 
ering 15,000 acres. 

Council declared strong opposition 
to steps taken by Douglas Wolfe, 
director of the airport authority, and 
J. William McCray, its chairman, to 
promote construction of an interna- 
tional airport which would ultimate- 
ly replace Cleveland-Hopkins. 

Similar moves are under way to 
locate the super-port at the site of 
the Ravenna arsenal, southeast of 
Cleveland, or perhaps along the 
shore of Lake Erie. 

Wolfe and McCray are urging the 
gigantic port as a shot-in-the-arm 
for business development in Lorain 
County. City Council is basing its 
objections on the fact that no pro- 
jection has been made to compare 
the cost of expanding the airport, 
including cost of new public services 
and facilities for an expanded popu- 
lation, with the revenue to be de- 
rived from new jobs and businesses 
which the new airport might yield. 

Council’s opposition, therefore, is 
no longer based solely on the ques- 
tion of noise which many Oberlin- 
ians raised in opposing the concept 
of a 1,000-acre airport with a 5,000- 
foot runway. At that time, the city 
did not take an official stand against 
the port. 

The council resolution stressed 
that the airport should serve the 
best interest of area residents and 
should complement county develop- 
ment—not determine it. It urged 
the county commissioners to restrain 
the airport authority from develop- 
ing an airport beyond that which 
Was approved by the regional plan- 
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ning commission. It also asked emer- 
gency action to provide for direct 
representation of the City of Oberlin 
on the airport authority. 

The major facility envisioned by 
McCray and Wolfe would have five 
runways of 12,000 feet each. The re- 
gional airport’s runway was com- 
pleted about Nov. 1. During the dis- 
pute two years ago about its con- 
struction, opponents were assured 
that there were no plans to expand 
its services. 


Associate Provost 


The newly created position of asso- 
ciate provost is to be filled part-time 
this year by Joseph N. Palmieri, pro- 
fessor of physics and chairman of 
the department. 

His principal duties will be in the 
area of government grants and con- 
tracts. 

Mr. Palmieri has an office in the 
Administration Building, where he 
is available to work with faculty 
members on proposals for outside 
support from the National Science 
Foundation, National Institutes of 
Health, Office of Education, and 
other agencies. 


Comings, Ives Depart 


After 60 years in business, Lewis 
Ives is selling his drug store on 
College St. and for the first time in 
80 years there’s no Comings at the 
book store on College St. 

Ives announced his retirement in 
October as did Lea Comings, head 
cashier and bookkeeper at the Co- 
op Book Store which bought the A. 
G. Comings Co. in 1959. His broth- 
er, Fred, has resigned as manager of 
the Co-op to be assistant manager of 
the Lorain National Bank branch 
soon to open in Oberlin. 

Ives went to work at Tobin’s 
Drug Store as a delivery boy in 
1908 and purchased the store in 
1951. 


Lama at Asia House 


Oberlin was one of three colleges 
and universities to play host to the 
Buddhist Lama Anagarika Govinda 
and his wife, Anila Li Gotami, dur- 
ing their three-month visit to the 
United States this fall. The lama 
spoke at Wilder Hall Oct. 8 on 
“Meditation and Tibetan Mysticism” 
under the sponsorship of the Asia 
House program. 


CBS Makes Grant 


The Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem Foundation, Inc. has made a 
grant of $3,000 to Oberlin College 
in recognition of the contributions to 
CBS of correspondent Neil E. Straw- 
ser, 51. 

It is part of a plan of grants on 
behalf of key executives which was 
adopted by the Foundation in 1954 
and is intended to approximate the 
cost of education borne by endow- 
ment or other funds of the college 
over and above tuition and fees. The 
Foundation hopes in this way to as- 
sist the fund-raising efforts of pri- 
vately endowed colleges and uni- 
versities across the country. 

Strawser is correspondent for CBS 
News in Washington, D. C. He joined 
the organization in 1952 as a re- 
search assistant and has also served 
aS a news editor, correspondent for 
CBS-TV, and has had his own eve- 
ning radio program in Washington. 
He received his A.M. degree from 
George Washington University in 
1958. 
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Books for TPI Grads 


The Oberlin Historical and Im- 
provement Organization is sending 
a copy of “The Music of Oberlin 
and Some Who Made It,” by Ernest 
Chamberlain, ’04, to each of the 400 
persons who attended the Teachers 
Performance Institute at the Con- 


servatory during the past two 
summers. 
The books were purchased 


through a grant in aid from Dale W. 
McMillan, ’04, of Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s book has been 
acclaimed by many who have pur- 
chased it since it went on sale in 
June. Its 75,000-word text men- 
tions some 150 men and women, 
both from the College and the Con- 
servatory, who contributed to Ober- 
lin’s musical life. Biographies of 
others appear in the appendix. 
Alumni interested in purchasing 
the book ($4.95) may write to the 
Oberlin Historical and Improve- 
ment Organization (O.H.I.0.), 80 
South Main St., Oberlin, Ohio. 


Purchase Show 


Original works of art lent by 
galleries and dealers across the na- 
tion will be offered for sale at the 
Allen Art Museum’s Biennial Pur- 
chase Show Dec. 3 through Dec. 20. 
Prices will range from $5 to $150. 

There will be numerous bargains, 
most at prices under $50. Prints, 
drawings and posters of younger 
abstract, Pop and Op artists will be 
on loan as well as those of contem- 
porary European and American 
artists. 

Oberlin was one of the first in- 
stitutions in America to hold a 
Christmas sales exhibition and, in 
recognition of this, the galleries 
generally allow substantial dis- 
counts. While organized primarily 
for the college students, to give 
them an opportunity to buy original 
works of art at prices lower than 
one would have to pay an art deal- 
er, the exhibition is open to all. 


Teaching Associate 


Larry L. Dildine, a doctoral candi- 
date from the University of Michi- 
gan, is a teaching associate in eco- 
nomics at Oberlin this year under a 
new program developed by the 
Great Lakes Colleges Association. 
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Purpose of the program, which is 
supported by a grant from the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Humani- 
ties, is to improve the preparation 
of graduate students for teaching 
careers. Eleven associates were 
chosen this year in the first round 
of the program. It is directed by 
Charles B. Teske, associate professor 
of English at Oberlin and associate 
dean of the College of Arts and 
Sciences. 


Recital in Hong Kong 


Visiting in Hong Kong last summer, 
Grace Wong, ’70, became the first 
Chinese musician to give a harp re- 
cital there. 

Born in the U.S., Grace has been 
playing the piano since she was five 
and her harp career began when she 
entered the High School of Music 
and Art in New York City. She won 
the grand prize in the harp contest 
sponsored by the Irish Feis in two 
consecutive years and was chosen as 
the first harpist for the All America 
Youth Orchestra in 1966. 

Grace’s father, Wong Wing-hee, 
conducted an ensemble of 14 strings 
for the accompaniment of Mozart’s 
“Concerto for Flute and Harp” dur- 
ing the Hong Kong concert. 


Carnegie Recital 


Joseph Schwartz, associate professor 
of pianoforte, will present a recital 
at Carnegie Recital Hall, New York 
City, at 8:30 p.m. Saturday, Dec. 28. 


Latin American Scholar 


Mario Fandino of Bogota, Colombia, 
this fall has become the third stu- 
dent to be enrolled at Oberlin under 
the Latin American Scholarship 
Program of American Universities. 

The program, now in its third 
year, is designed to help Latin 
American universities meet a criti- 
cal need for qualified, full-time 
teachers. In exchange for scholar- 
ships from the sponsoring colleges, 
covering tuition and living expenses, 
the LASPAU students agree to re- 
turn home to teach for at least four 
years at one of the 106 Latin Ameri- 
can universities in the program. 

Mr. Fandino plans to major in so- 
ciology, with emphasis on urban 
problems. 


Debaters Win 


Debaters Roger Conner, ’69, and 
Mark Arnold, ’70, placed first at a 
national invitational debate tourna- 
ment sponsored by Brandeis Univer- 
sity Oct. 17-19. 

The Oberlin pair went undefeated 
in eight preliminary and four elimi- 
nation rounds, and defeated Harvard 
in the final round. Arnold ranked as 
third best speaker and Conner as 
fourth in the tournament. 

Two other Oberlin teams were in 
competition the same weekend. Joe 
Misner, ’71, and Gordon Ridley, ’72, 
finished with three wins and five 
losses at Brandeis. Tom Burrell, ’70, 
and Andy Wolffe, ’70, had a 3-3 
win-loss record in a tournament 
sponsored by the University of De- 
troit. 

The Brandeis tournament drew 58 
teams from 40 colleges and universi- 
ties and the Detroit, 62 teams from 
38 institutions. 

The topic for both tournaments 
was the national debate topic for 
the year, Resolved: “That executive 
control over United States foreign 
policy making be significantly cur- 
tailed.” 

A week earlier, Conner and Arn- 
old won second place in the invita- 
tional tourney at the University of 
Kentucky. 


New Fire Engine 


Oberlin’s fire department has a new 
$85,000 Stuphen fire truck with an 
85-foot hydraulic, aerial tower. Part 
of the ceremony when the truck ar- 
rived in mid-October was presenta- 
tion of a check for $27,000—Oberlin 
College’s contribution to the cost. | 
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Richard Davis ’68 
Duplicates Grandma 


When Susan E. Martin of Monroe, 
La., led the Class of 1971 scholas- 
tically and was named to the Dean’s 
List at the end of her first semester 
in Oberlin, she wasn’t the first in 
her family to accomplish the feat. 

Her maternal grandmother, Mil- 
dred Effie Barnum, ’14, now Mrs. 
Harold C. Harter, earned the same 
honor during her first semester. As 
did her grandmother who was elect- 
ed to Phi Beta Kappa in her junior 
year, Susan also plans to be a math 
major. 

Susan came to Oberlin as a 1967 
Presidential Scholar and is also a 
Merit Scholar. Going into the cur- 
rent semester she ranked fifth in her 
class academically, but studying 
math is not her only interest. She’s 
been studying cello and theory of 
music and tries to set aside as much 
time as she can for making music. 

Hence she seems to be combining 
the talents of her mother and her 
aunt as well as her grandmother’s. 
Her mother, Elizabeth Harter Mar- 
tin, ’42, majored in cello. Her aunt, 
Jean Harter, ’40, majored in violin. 
Mrs. Martin teaches cello at Louisi- 
ana Tech, gives annual recitals and 
is the principal cellist in the Monroe 
and Ruston, La., symphonies. 


Enrollment: 2,534 


Oberlin’s Fall Semester enrollment 
of 2,534 is an increase of six over 
last year. 

The College of Arts and Sciences 
has 2,062 undergraduate and 57 
graduate students. The Conserva- 
tory has 415. Comparable figures 
for 1967 were 2,059, 64, and 405. 
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Faculty Notes 


Royce Dendler, assistant professor 
of art, was among 60 artists repre- 
sented in a show of audience partici- 
pation sculpture which the Museum 
of Contemporary Art in Chicago had 
on exhibition through October 15. 

The show, called ‘Directions 1968: 
Options,’ was seen during the sum- 
mer at the Milwaukee Art Center. 
Time magazine (July 19) singled out 
Dendler’s work for mention. It is a 
mechanized box titled “Vibrate,” 
one of 90 works of art that involve 
the viewer in a variety of ways. 


* * * 


Ralph H. Turner, professor of psy- 
chology, has been elected president 
of the Ohio Psychological Associa- 
tion. 


* * * 


Five faculty members were se- 
lected to contribute to the new In- 
ternational Encyclopedia of the So- 
cial Sciences, a 17-volume reference 
work which represents seven years 
of scholarly collaboration by 1,505 
social science specialists from 33 na- 
tions. It provides the only codifica- 
tion available of present knowledge 
and theory in the social sciences and 
related fields. 

Articles by Oberlin scholars cover 
such subjects as “Income and Em- 
ployment Theory” by Economics 
Prof. Thomas S. Dernburg; “Prices: 
Price Control and Rationing” by 
Emeritus Economics Prof. Ben W. 
Lewis; “Assimilation” by Sociology 
Prof. George E. Simpson; ‘Preju- 
dice: Social Discrimination” by So- 
ciology Prof. J. Milton Yinger and 
the biography of Otto Von Gierke by 
Government Prof. John D. Lewis. 


* * * 


On leave for the year: 

Andrew G. Hoover, professor of 
English, making a study of British 
and American poetry since 1945, in 
England. 

Mrs. Marjorie Lawson Hoover, as- 
sociate professor of German and 
Russian, in London with her hus- 
band doing research in her field. 

Frank Laycock, professor of edu- 
cation, Shansi Faculty Fellow at 
Tunghai University in Taiwan. 

William F. McNaughton, assistant 
professor of Chinese, in Taiwan and 
in Japan, under a Center Faculty 


Fellowship from the U. S. Office of 
Education. 

Charles T. Murphy, professor of 
classics, serving as academic director 
of the Intercollegiate Center for 
Classical Studies in Rome. 

J. Milton Yinger, professor of so- 
ciology and anthropology, combining 
a Guggenheim Fellowship, and an 


appointment as senior specialist at | 


the East-West Center, Honolulu. 

Away for the first semester only: 

Robert Piron, assistant professor 
of economics, UNESCO consultant to 
the Institute of Economic Develop- 
ment, Istanbul University, Turkey. 

Arthur W. Wright, instructor in 
economics, has an extension of his 
1967-68 leave to continue research 
at the Yale University Economic 
Growth Center. 


* * * 


The International Poetry Forum 
has named David P. Young, assistant 
professor of English, as the 1968 
winner of the United States Award. 
The award includes publication of 
the prize-winning, book-length 
manuscript of poems by the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh Press plus a cash 
award of $2,000. The manuscript, 
‘““Sweating out the Winter,” was 
chosen from nearly 600 submitted. 


* * * 


Edgar W. Waybright Jr., director of 
the academic computer service, was 
chairman of the committee on book 
and literature exhibits for the 15th 
international meeting of The Insti- 
tute of Management Sciences. Fol- 
lowing the meeting, which was held 
in Cleveland, Oberlin and Case 
Western Reserve shared in a gift of 
the books that had been exhibited. 
Oberlin received 26 volumes on 
computers, operations research, 
management science and mathema- 
tical topics. Those having general 
interest will become part of the 
Carnegie Library collection and 
others will become part of the 
mathematics-physics departmental 
library. 

* * * 

Clifford A. Cook, ’30, professor of 
string instruments and music educa- 
tion, led four lecture-demonstration 
sessions on the Suzuki method of 
teaching string instruments for the 
Council of Arts and Sciences for 
Central Florida in Orlando, Fla., in 
September. Miss Elaine Peacock, 
12-year-old daughter of Prof. and 
Mrs Garth Peacock, ’51, performed 
violin solos in the programs. > > 
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YEOMAN 
SPORTS 


BY LARRY GELLMAN, 770 


FALL SPORTS got off to the best 
start in recent Oberlin history, with 
all three varsity teams doing bet- 
ter than had been expected. The 
football team, nominated by many 
to suffer through a winless season, 
came through its first two games 
undefeated, upsetting Hiram in the 
opener and tying Carnegie-Mellon. 
The soccer team showed that last 
year’s 8-1 mark was not out of 
reach by rolling over Hiram, Kent 
State and Wittenberg. The cross 
country runners displayed surpris- 
ing depth to finish third in the Ohio 
Conference Relays and win the 
Great Lakes College Association 
meet at Wabash. 
Football 

Coach Bill Grice’s gridders hope 
to prove to the rest of the Ohio Con- 
ference that nice guys don’t neces- 
sarily finish last. After a 20-17 win 
at Hiram and a 28-28 tie at Carne- 
gie-Mellon, it appeared the Yeomen 
would be far from last this year. 

Although the schedule was to get 
tougher before it got easier, it ap- 
peared as though the squad could 
hold its own. 

With only 15 returning letter- 
men and 15 freshmen to work with 
(both figures were low in the Ohio 
Conference), Grice molded the 
most potent offense the Yeomen 
had fielded in many years. 

In beating Hiram for the first 
time in seven years, the Obies dis- 
played a balanced attack, some- 
thing sorely lacking last year (1-7) 
when the offense relied almost en- 


Mr. GettMaANn, a psychology major 
from St. Louis, Mo., is a former sports 
editor of the Oberlin Review. He 
manages the varsity football team 
and is a pitcher for the varsity base- 
ball team. 
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tirely on Dan Duffey’s passes to 
Cris Smith. Back for his sopho- 
more year, Duffey has shown the 
effects of his full year of quarter- 
backing experience. 

Against Hiram, he engineered a 
come-from-behind drive with two 
touchdowns in the final six min- 
utes, hitting junior end Steve Hicks 
(son of Kenyon, ’44, and Barbara 
Stephenson, °43, Hicks) on passes 
of 34 and 29 yards. Duffey rushed 
for 52 yards in 10 carries. 

Running backs Bob Markwood 
and freshman Paul Matus were ma- 
jor contributors to Oberlin’s 192- 
yard rushing total, higher than in 
any game last year. Markwood 
gained 73 yards and scored the 
other Crimson touchdown on a one- 
yard plunge in the first quarter. 

In the second game, the locals 
again had to scramble from behind. 
This time to tie Carnegie-Mellon, 
28-28. 

The game was dominated by the 
offensive units of both teams and 
was wide-open from beginning to 
end. Carnegie controlled the ball 
most of the first half, with the only 
Yeoman score coming on a 70-yard 
pass play from Duffey to freshman 
Jon Davies. For the second week 
in a row, the locals trailed 14-7 at 
half-time. 

In the third quarter, however, it 
appeared as though the Crimson 
would break the game wide open as 
Duffey scored on runs of 16 and 
one yards the first two times Obie 
had the ball. Carnegie managed to 
reverse the momentum with an as- 
sist from an Oberlin penalty deep 
in CMU territory, and late in the 
final period the Yeomen trailed, 


28-21. | 
Duffey came through again, how- 


ever, this time connecting with 
senior Pat Donlon on a 53-yard 
pass play. Steve Ashton’s extra 
point, his sixth of the season with- 
out a miss, knotted the game, 28-28. 

Both teams had chances to break 
the tie late in the game, but a CMU 
drive ran out of gas on the Obie 13. 
The Yeomen then drove the length 
of the field, but Ashton’s 27-yard 
field goal attempt with 10 seconds 
remaining was wide. 

Soccer 

One of the big problems facing 
coach Fred Shults at the beginning 
of the season was finding a new 
goalie. Senior Bob Shay won the 
starting job, and there is apparent- 
ly no more problem. He has been 
superb, allowing only one goal after 
three games. 

Shay’s job was easy in the first 
game against Hiram as he was 
forced to make only three saves in 
a 6-1 triumph. Co-captain Mac 
Runyan and Junior Randy Miller 
paced the Obie attack with two 
goals apiece. Sophomore Farzad 
Moazed and freshman David Hay- 
den (son of Joel Hayden, ’43) each 
had one goal. 

Moazed and Chris Skelly came 
up with the first quarter goals 
against Kent State, enough to give 
the booters their second win, 2-0. 
Shay had to make 15 saves in this 
game. 

Freshman Carl Foord was the 
big scorer with two goals as he led 
the Yeomen kickers to a 5-0 win at 
Wittenberg. Sam Botkin, Skelly, 
and Moazed rounded out the scor- 
ing as Shay chalked up his second 
straight shutout. 

The booters also had their easier 
foes behind them and a tougher 
schedule ahead. 


Cross Country 

Coach Billy Tidwell’s harriers did 
much better than was expected, 
finishing third in the Ohio Confer- 
ence Relays behind always-tough 
Baldwin-Wallace and Mount Union, 
and winning the Great Lakes Meet 
for the first time ever. 

The GLCA victory was a tre- 
mendous team effort, enabling the 
Yeomen to edge Wabash, 54-55. 
The leading Obie runner was John 
Titus, who finished fourth. The 
others who figured in the scoring 
were junior Ken Templeton (6th), 
co-captain Nate Fawcett (10th), 
freshman Sid Auerbach (15th), 
and co-captain Lyn Seltzer (19th). 
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THE STRONGEST MAN IN THE WORLD 
Compiled and edited by Donald J. 
Sobol, °48. 

Philadelphia: The Westminster 
Press. 208 pp. $3.95. 


Many men have claimed to be “the 
strongest man in the world” and most 
of them have been colorful people 
whose lives and exploits make fasci- 
nating reading. This collection con- 
tains five stories based on real people, 
including John L. Sullivan and Eu- 
gene Sandow, three based on legend- 
ary figures like Paul Bunyan and a 
fictional story. Altogether the ac- 
counts, whether true or not, make 
interesting and exciting reading. 


* * * 


MODERN ENGLAND: FROM THE 18TH 
CENTURY TO THE PRESENT 
By Robert K. Webb, ’47 
New York City: Dodd, Mead & 
Co. 652 pp. with preface, ap- 
pendixes, index and maps. 


This paperback is a history of mo- 
dern England for our generation. Mr. 
Webb, professor of history at Colum- 
bia University who next year will 
become managing editor of the Amer- 
ican Historical Review, begins with 
a 70-page introduction on early 18th- 
century England and then follows 
with a chronicle of English life since 
the middle of the 18th century, when 
it can be said that modern England 
begins to emerge, with the develop- 
ment of reform movements, the In- 
dustrial Revolution and Romanticism. 
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Reviews 
and 
Sketches 
of 
Publications 
Written 
and 
Edited 
by 
Oberlinians 


The book is an interweaving of 
political, economic, social, intellectual 
and religious history. With an abun- 
dance of colorful detail and provoca- 
tive insight, the author traces the 
transition of England from an oligar- 
chical to a democratic constitution and 
society. 

The author has dedicated the book 
to Howard Robinson, emeritus pro- 
fessor of history at Oberlin. 


* * * 


PROBLEMS IN WESTERN CIVILIZATION: 
THE CHALLENGE OF HISTORY. 
Edited by Ludwig F. Schaefer, 
David H. Fowler, ’48, and Jacob E. 
Cooke. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. Volume I, 449 pp., Volume 
II, 502 pp. $3.95 each, paperback. 


Three years ago a group of histor- 
ians, then or recently on the faculty 
at Carnegie-Mellon University, of- 
fered to students and teachers of his- 
tory a volume of 40 problems in the 
history of the Western world, based 
upon the group’s experience in teach- 
ing the freshman course in Western 
Civilization at the university. This 
expanded two-volume edition ampli- 
fies the coverage of the original work. 
Volume I covers the Ancient World 
through the Age of Absolutism; Vol- 
ume II, From the Enlightenment to 
the Present. 

In the preface the editors state that 
their intention is to encourage each 
student to grasp as fully as possible 
his richly varied cultural tradition and 
also to make him understand how his- 
tory is written and how historians 


work. The materials in the volumes 
are presented in the form of problems 
rather than as separate documents or 
articles. They are so arranged that 
each problem stands independently 
and can be studied separately. 

* ok * 


BISBEE, NoT So LONG AGO : 
By Opie Rundle Burgess (Marie O. 
Rundle, ’05-07, now Mrs. Frank 
Lea). 

San Antonio, Texas: The Naylor 
Co. $5.95. 


Bisbee, Ariz., made famous by some 
writers as a rip-roaring copper mining 
town in the old days, had many re- 
deeming features. While the author 
does report the lynchings and hang- 
ings, the Indian raids and holdups, 
she also includes the other side of Bis- 
bee’s history. She begins the story of 
a rough frontier town’s evolution into 
a responsible city with the year 1882, 
when her mother, at the age of 12, 
arrived from the East. She points out 
the courage of the early pioneers and 
how they struggled to build a decent 
place for their growing children to 
live. 

The story is based on recollections 
of Mrs. Lea’s own mother, a trunkful 
of family keepsakes and the author’s 
personal interviews with old-timers 
who remembered many details of 
those early days. It includes a collec- 
tion of old photographs dating back 
to 1881. 

Mrs. Lea’s articles have appeared in 
Magazines and newspapers and her 
research in Arizona history has won 
her two citations for museum work. 
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THREE CARPETBAG GOVERNORS 
By Richard N. Current, ’34. 
Baton Rouge: Louisiana State 
University Press. 108 pp. $3.75. 


Since Reconstruction, carpetbaggers 
have been characterized as unscrupu- 
lous Northern exploiters who played 
upon race hatred and used federal 
force to set themselves up as virtual 
dictators. Although historians in re- 
cent years have pointed out that this 
monolithic portrait breaks down un- 
der the most cursory examination, lit- 
tle has been written heretofore about 
the individual careers of these North- 
erners who came South after the Civil 
War. 

In this study the author examines 
the careers of three of the most promi- 
nent carpetbag governors: Harrison 
Reed of Florida (1868-1872); Henry 
Clay Warmoth of Louisiana (1868- 
1872); and Adelbert Ames of Missis- 
sippi (1872-1876). 

Mr. Current is distinguished pro- 
fessor of American history at the 
University of North Carolina at 
Greensboro and the author of several 
other books. 
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ESKIMOS OF THE NUSHAGAK RIVER: AN 
ETHNOGRAPHIC HISTORY. 

By James W. Van Stone, ’48. 
Seattle, Wash.: University of 
Washington Press. 236 pp., illus., 
maps, bibliog., index. $6.95. 


The Nushagak River region in 
southwestern Alaska was populated in 
historic times by coastal Eskimo peo- 
ple and by interior Eskimos making 
frequent trips to the coast. Since the 
early decades of the 19th century, the 
area has been penetrated by Russian, 
European and American explorers, 
missionaries, fur traders, miners, 
salmon fishermen and government 
agents—all of whom have been in- 
strumental in bringing about change 
in the culture of the population. In 
this book the author examines the 
social and economic forces that have 
acted upon and interacted with the 
life of the Nushagak Eskimos and in- 
terprets both historical changes of the 
culture and their contemporary ef- 
fects. 

Mr. Van Stone is associate curator 
of anthropology at the Field Museum 
of Natural History in Chicago and 
associate editor of Arctic Anthropol- 
ogy. 

* * * 
STRIKE A BLOW AND DIE. 

By George Simeon Mwase. 

Edited by Robert I. Rotberg, 59. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 135 pp. $4.95. 


In January 1915 the African colony 
of Nyasaland (now Malawi) exploded 
in a sudden, bloody and altogether un- 
expected rebellion. It was led by an 
American-educated preacher named 
John Chilembwe. The British rulers 
smothered the rebellion and killed 
Chilembwe, as he apparently ex- 
pected. 

During 1931-32 a former govern- 
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ment clerk and storekeeper ‘named 
George Simeon Mwase (now de- 
ceased) wrote an eloquent, graphic 
account of the 1915 violence and of 
Chilembwe’s origins, education and 
revolutionary activities. He reported 
that John Chilembwe based his be- 
havior on “John Brown of America.” 
He went on to give a first-hand ac- 
count of racial discrimination under 
“the whiteman’s law,” of miscegena- 
tion, the role of Asian immigrants and 
the penal system. A typed copy of his 
manuscript was sent to colonial of- 
ficials, who filed it away and evident- 
ly forgot it. 

In 1962, Robert I. Rotberg, who 
teaches African history at Harvard, 
was doing research in the Nyasaland 
archives at Zomba when he came upon 
the Mwase typescript. He saw that it 
was a document of great historical 
value, shedding important new light 
on race relations in colonial Africa. 
Mr. Rotberg, in preparing the manu- 
script for publication, has not changed 
the author’s word order—even where 
eccentric—but he did take the liberty 
of choosing a new title. 
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THE CHURCH IN THE WAY. 
By James E. Dittes, ’49. 
New York City: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 358 pp. with preface 
and index. $2.95. 


The churches of the land are filled 
but, we are told, they ate filled for 
the wrong reasons, the author states 
in the preface. The minister should 
feel heartened at the outward signs of 
a flourishing church, but he may often 
feel disheartened by the stubbornness 
with which people resist his efforts to 
inspire them to a vital expression of 
faith. The people are in the church 
but they do not comprise a church. 
And if they are not a church, how can 
he be a minister? 

This book is intended for ministers 
and prospective ministers who ac- 
knowledge as real the bewilderment 
and frustrations—resistances to their 
ministry—mentioned above. The au- 
thor classifies the book as an applica- 
tion of psychology of religion to prob- 
lems of pastoral theology. The book’s 
primary purpose is to suggest a per- 
spective, a point of view, a framework 
for analysis of certain types of situa- 
tions. 

* * * 


CHORES OF LIFE. 
By Theophil H. Twente, PSL ts 


St. Louis: Eden Publishing House. 
91 pp., paperback. 


The Rev. Mr. Twente, a pastor, a 
former missionary to India and de- 
nominational secretary for mission 
fields in India, Honduras and Africa, 
originally wrote these essays for serial 
release in a daily newspaper column. 
They have to do with homely every- 
day concerns with which each of us 
can readily identify himself. _ 

Theodore C. Braun states in the 
foreword, “Although we may not like 
it so, the writer reminds us, we are 


confronted each day with a gamut of 
inevitable chores which no man can 
escape. Modern conveniences may 
have eliminated many of the little 
tasks with which our parents had to 
struggle, but there are still a plenty 
remaining to plague us. The writer 
tells us that these routine chores may 
in fact enrich our lives and add to 
their meaning, if we will but permit 
this to happen.” 

The titles of the 90 essays include 
“On Shaving,” “On Dishwashing,” 
“Music to Lighten the Load” and 
“Vacations.” 


* * * 


THE Book I’p LIKE To WRITE 
By Robert H. (Bobo) Rice, ’08 
New York City: Vantage Press, 
Inc. 196 pp. $3.95 


“Random thoughts and memories of 
an old small town lawyer, jotted down 
from time to time...” is the way 
“Bob” Rice, lawyer, traveler, gour- 
met and sophisticated observer-of- 
the-scene, describes his own book. 
This is a fascinating and joyful group 
of pen portraits: “Bob’s” impressions 
of places, people, politics; of hotels, 
restaurants, and the theater; of law, 
lawyers and judges. Many personali- 
ties are glimpsed through the eyes of 
the author as he describes his con- 
tacts with, and reactions to, well- 
known politicians, actors, judges and 
business people, and to not-so-well- 
known waiters, taxicab drivers and 
others he met in his day to day life. 

The book begins with boyhood in 
Riceville, a small town in Pennsyl- 
vania; then moves on to Ohio and 
college years at Oberlin, followed by 
Columbia Law School. 

A new type of autobiography has 
been tried here, combining a logical 
sequence of events in a way that 
makes it possible for the reader to 
open “The Book I’d Like to Write” 
anywhere, and find himself at once 
in the midst of an _ entertaining 
anecdote. 

Mr. Rice died while his book was 
in production. One feels grateful 
that before he died he really did write 
“The Book I’d Like to Write.” This 
wise and witty record is a book you'd 
like to read. 


* * x 


YESTERDAY, TODAY AND TOMORROW— 
GIVE OF YOURSELF 
By Roscoe Golden Van Nuys, M.D. 
07 
New York City: Vantage Press, Inc. 
140 pp. $3.50 


Born on a farm near Franklin, Ind., 
in 1881, the author looks back on his 
long life as a physician-surgeon and 
radiologist, a traveler, and as a phil- 
osopher. Dr. Van Nuys’ description 
of his early life and boyhood, written 
in a down-to-earth and homey fash- 
ion, gives a new feeling for a time of- 
ten written about, but seldom pictured 
so clearly. Dr. Van Nuys then remem- 
bers his days of young manhood, his 
years at Oberlin, followed by years 
of medical training, first at the Uni- 
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versity of Chicago, South Side Cam- 
pus, then at old Rush Medical, on the 
West Side Campus. 

The book not only looks back, with 
a wealth of anecdote, but it also looks 
forward in the realm of progressive 
thought. The author pioneered in the 
field of radiology, and tells of the 
work of physicians who learned to 
control and utilize its benefits. 

Dr. Van Nuys believes there should 
be a new atomic religion dealing with 
the spirit of Truth, and with growth 
of the individual spirit. Give of Your- 
self is a deeply thoughtful philosophy 
of a mature citizen who is still giving 
of himself in pointing the way toward 
an era of new, courageous thought for 
a better tomorrow. 


* * * 


THE UNBROKEN VIGIL 
By Dosia Carlson, ’52 
Richmond, Va.: John Knox Press. 
96 pages. $3.50. 


Three admissions within six weeks 
to the intensive care unit of Presby- 
terian University Hospital in Pitts- 
burgh gave the author the material to 
write kKnowledgeably of The Un- 
broken Vigil. Miss Carlson, suffering 
from post-surgery problems which 
made necessary the extra care she re- 
ceived, was, nevertheless, fully alert. 

Therefore, she is able to share her 
experience of the routines and prac- 
tices of this part of the hospital world. 
During her “solitude of patienthood”’ 
she gained a “deepened appreciation 
for those who maintain the unbroken 
vigil.” Her documentary is of special 
value and comfort to families and 
friends of intensive care patients, who 
will come to realize that “human 
warmth, brighter than a summer sun, 
glows within the intensive care unit.” 


* * * 


THE MISSIONARY BETWEEN THE TIMES 
By R. Pierce Beaver, ’28 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday & 
Co., Inc. 196 pp. with notes and 
bibliography. $5.95. 


Dr. Beaver believes that the Church 
exists primarily for its apostolate. “It 
cannot be the Church unless it sends 
witnesses to God’s action in Christ 

In this book, which grew out of 
lectures given to newly appointed and 
furloughed missionaries, and to mis- 
sion boards, laymen and ministers, 
Dr. Beaver makes many constructive 
suggestions to help the missionary be- 
come an effective witness to Christ. 
The Church’s mission and the mission- 
ary are caught in the confusion, un- 
certainties and perplexities of the 
modern world: the missionary must 
identify with the people he seeks to 
serve; he must communicate with 
people of other religions. The Mis- 
sionary Between the Times provides a 
keen analysis of a matter of great 
concern to Christians everywhere— 
how best to communicate Christ’s 
gospel to all mankind. > > 
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1906 


BRUCE DAVIS celebrated his 90th birth- 
day July 7 in Coconut Grove, Fla., where 
he has been since he retired as professor 
of organ at the Conservatory. In a letter to 
Henry Booker, ’37, Mr. Davis said, “ or 
though I am almost semi-invalid, I have a 
nurse-housekeeper and am able to remain 
at home and live a life of some normalcy.” 
His address is 3782 Matheson Ave., Coconut 
Grove, Fla. 33133. 


1907 


Dr. ROSCOE G. VAN NUYS is conva- 
lescing at his home from a serious opera- 
tion. He contemplates writing another 
book to succeed Give of Yourself, recently 
published by Vantage Press, N.Y. His ad- 
dress: 1116 Oakmont Dr., Walnut Creek, 
Calif. 


1910 


Mrs, George W. Day (RUTH SPANGLER) 
has moved to Fort Collins, Colo., where 
her daughter is studying for a Ph.D. in 
food science and nutrition at Colorado 
State Univ. 


1911 


guration of Isaac Henry Miller Jr. as presi- 
dent of Bennett College. 


1924 


The Rev. and Mrs. PETER YOUNG, t, 
have moved from Hazardville, Conn., to 
West Palm Beach, Fla. They spent six 
weeks last summer in Cleveland Heights 
visiting their son, Dr. William Young, ’50. 


1927 

WILLIAM PAYNE retired in June as pro- 
fessor of English at the City College of 
New York after 37 years. In October Bill 
and his wife, Betty, flew to Bonn, Ger- 
many, to visit Mike and Dorothy Payne 
Boerner, both ’56, and their four children. 
Mike is with the State Department. 

The Paynes plan to spend some time at 
the British Museum and elsewhere ferret- 
ing out pamphlets mentioning Daniel De- 
foe. They also intend to trace out by car 
Defoe’s journeys as mentioned in his Tour 
of Great Britain 1724-27. When they return 
to the States in January they plan to look 
for a winter-retirement location in Va. 
Summers will be spent at Grahamsville, 
N.Y., where they have vacationed for more 
than 30 years. 


1928 


ARNOLD SCHEELE, retired head of the 
art department at Michigan State, recently 
was awarded an honorary degree by the 
University. 


1913 


Mr. and Mrs. J. HOLMES FORD (Louise 
Arnold, ’23) are giving individual and class 
instruction in health and physical fitness 
in Santa Barbara, Calif. Their advertis- 
ing slogan is ‘Grow Older with Grace.” 


1915 


Word has been received of the death of 
Miss Edna Ward, Sept. 25, at her home in 
Chautauqua, N.Y. She was the sister of 
Miss M. ALICE WARD, and sister-in-law 
of Mrs. Mark Ward (Gladys C. Dingfelder, 
13). 


1918 


Mrs. Albert Brockman (JOYCE ECK- 
HART) represented Oberlin at the inaugu- 
ration of Delos Poe Culp as president of 
East Tennessee State University, Oct. 23. 


1919 
WILLIAM H. SHORT represented Ober- 
lin Oct. 12 at the inauguration of Theo- 


dore Davidge Lockwood as president of 
Trinity College. 


1921 


Mrs. Alton C. Hall (RUTH BADGER) 
represented Oberlin Oct. 12 at the inau- 


Oberlin was represented by WILLIAM 
BENNETT JR. Oct. 24 at the inauguration 
of Thomas Dutton Terry, S.J., as president 
of the University of Santa Clara. 

Mrs. George I. Rohrbough (MARTHA 
WAUGH) represented Oberlin at the in- 
auguration of Morris Abram as pesident of 
Brandeis Univ. 


1930 


Mrs. W. A. Taylor (MARGARET PALM- 
ER) has returned to Oberlin and has moved 
into an apartment at Firelands. Mrs. Tay- 
lor’s fifth book, “A Time to Dance,’ was 
recently published by the United Church 
Press in Philadelphia. 


1931 


EDWIN O. REISCHAUER has been dec- 
orated by the Japanese government with 
the grand cordon of the Order of the Rising 
Sun. 


1932 


ELISABETH TUTTLE is serving as so- 
cial service administrator in the Cuyahoga 
County (Ohio) Welfare Dept. 


1934 
Mrs. Neil A. McNall (KATHRYN M. 
HEINRICH) received her M.Ed. degree in 


music at Penn State Sept. 1. 


1936 
FRANCES M. EDDY is serving as director 
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of Christian education in both Bethel and 
Mt. Tabor Churches, United Church of 
Christ, Milwaukee. 


1937 


Prime Minister Errol W. Barrow of Bar- 
bados and Mrs. Barrow (CAROLYN PLAS- 
KETT) were guests recently at a White 
House dinner in their honor. A joint study 
of air and ocean conditions by the United 
States and Barbados has been planned for 
next year. Headquarters for the study 
will be in Barbados. 

The Rev. HERBERT VAN METER, general 
secretary for interpretation and personnel 
of the United Church Board for World 
Ministries, represented the national church 
body at the centennial of the denomina- 
tion’s Central India Mission in Raipur, In- 
dia, in October. 


1938 


DENNIS J. LINDSAY represented Oberlin 
at the centennial of Oregon State Univ., 
Oct: 27. 


CHARLES SAWYER’s (’08) book, 
“Concerns of a Conservative Demo- 
crat,” was published in September by 


Southern Illinois University Press. 
The former ambassador to Belgium 
and minister to Luxembourg (1944- 
46) and Secretary of Commerce 
(1948-53) is senior partner in the law 
firm of Taft, Stettinius & Hollister in 
Cincinnati. Recipient of an honorary 
degree in 1958, Mr. Sawyer is alumni 
president of the Class of 1908. 


1941 


Diana (Anne) Schmidt, 19, daughter of 
CARL and LOIS AXTELL SCHMIDT, died 
Sept. 28 in New York City after an illness 


of nearly a year. 


1942 


Mrs. A. Russell Humes (RUTH R. 
HOUSTON) was named by Gov. Rocke- 
feller to the Board of Visitors of New York 
City health department’s rehabilitation 
hospital in West Haverstraw, Li ip 


1943 
ROBERT G. TURNBULL, t, is chairman 
of the department of philosophy at Ohio 


er 4 
late 


DECEMBER 1966 


The Rev. REGINALD S. HOCKING, tt, 
has been assigned as minister at St. An- 
drews United Methodist Church, Detroit. 

Mrs. WILLIAM KURZBAN (JUDITH 
EWING) is again teaching the music ap- 
precilation class of the Cleveland Skating 
Club. Bill and Judy are both on the staff 
of the Cleveland Institute of Music. Bill 
Is dean of the Institute, and Judy has taught 
piano, theory, music history and music ap- 
preciation there. 

PARKER LANSDALE, general secretary 
of the YMCA of Greater Bridgeport, Conn., 
was honored in September by the Bridge- 
port Civitan Club as “Outstanding Citizen 
of Bridgeport, 1968.” Parker was present- 
ed with a placque ‘for unselfish civic serv- 
ice in the formation of good citizenship 
by example and deed.” 

Dr. and Mrs. Dale M. Schulz (DOROTHY 
HARTMAN) have moved to a new home 
in Indianapolis. Dale is in the private 
practice of pathology at Methodist Hospi- 
tal and retains a part-time appointment 
on the I.U. Medical School faculty. The 
children are 10 and 16. 


1947. 


IAN HENDERSON has been appointed 
associate dean, fine arts, at State Univer- 
sity College, Brockport, N.Y. He has been 
at Brockport since 1948, except for a two- 
year period between 1954-56, and has 
served as coordinator of the fine arts facul- 
ty as well as chairman of the music de- 
partment. 

HENRY W. MAIER, on a year’s leave-of- 
absence from the University of Washing- 
ton, is doing research and teaching in Lon- 
don, England. His family accompanies him, 
son Mark having postponed his entry into 
Oberlin till 1969. 

EARL PETERS is the new director of 
technical planning for Burlington Indus- 
tries’ Research and Development Center, 
Greensboro, N.C. 

CARL T. ROWAN has been selected by 
Colby College for the 1968 Elijah Parish 
Lovejoy Award. Established in 1952, the 
award honors the memory of a Colby 
graduate of 1826 who is credited with be- 
ing America’s first martyr to freedom of 
the press. 

THOMAS C. SMITH has been appointed 
director of clinical pharmacology by Parke, 
Davis & Co. in Ann Arbor and will be re- 
sponsible for conducting the first trials of a 
specific new drug in humans. Before join- 
ing Parke-Davis, he served as director of 
the pharmacology division of the Ortho Re- 
search Foundation in Raritan, N.J. 


1948 


BERNARD BASKIN won the first prize 
of $250 for his art song in the 1968 compo- 
sition contest sponsored by the Friends 
of Harvey Gaul, Inc. 

HOLLIS PISTOLE, t, has’ received the 
degree of doctor of religion from the Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary. 

The Rev. GOLDWIN POLLARD, t, and 
his wife, Mary, have moved from Lake 
Forest, Ill., to Jenkintown, Pa., where he 
is minister of Christian Education at Grace 
Presbyterian Church. Daughter Ann is a 
freshman at Mt. Holyoke and son Ted is 
working in real estate in Philadelphia. 


1949 is. | 
“HORACE R. DANNER represented Ober- 
lin at the inauguration of Willis Lynn 
Tompkins as president of Missour1 Valley 
College. 

MARILYN A. DOMER received the Ph.D. 
degree from Ball State Univ. in August. 


Her major field was social science educa- 
tion (American history) and her disserta- 
tion was on “The Development of Feder- 


ated Fund Raising 1n Muncie, Ind., 1924- 
1958.”’ 


BILL EASTMAN is acting head of the 


University of Alberta philosophy depart- 
ment at Edmonton 

MARTIN HAMBURGER and Regitze 
Elisabeth Grandjean Winkelhorn of Copen 


MORE COOKBOOKS 

Having donated $100 to the 
Oberlin Community Founda- 
tion from sale of the 96-page 
“Co-op Cookbook” last semes- 
ter, the Oberlin Student Co-op- 
erative is ordering a second 
printing of the collection of 
Co-op recipes. This time the 
proceeds will go to the Com- 
munity Foundation’s Day Care 
Center. The books are on sale 
at $1 at Wilder Hall or may be 
purchased by mail for $1.25 by 
writing to Diane R. Kaplan, 
°70, Keep Cottage, 154 N. Main 
St., Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 

Co-opers and other students 
have collected and made toys 
for the children at the Day 
Care Center. They also have 


contributed $106 to the Com- 
munity Foundation. The money 
was raised at a bake sale. 


LOOM NEEDED 

All that is needed to set up a 
course in weaving at the Ex- 
perimental College organized 
and operated by Oberlin stu- 
dents is a loom. Any alumni 
willing to donate (or even sell) 
one or knowing of someone 
who might are urged to call, 
write or wire Betsy Napper, 
"71, Tank Hall, 110 E. College 
St., Oberlin, Ohio, 44074, Phone 
(216) 774-1221. 


MOVING? 

If you’re moving, please give 
us advance notice so the Alum- 
ni Magazine can follow you, 
free of charge, to keep you 
posted on your classmates and 


campus news. Just stick this 
coupon in an envelope and 
mail to Oberlin Alumni Maga- 
zine, Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, 
Ohio 44074. The mailing label 
showing your old address is 
helpful but not necessary. 


New Street Address 


Effective Date of New Address 


hagen, Denmark, were married Oct. 12. 
The new Mrs. Hamburger attended the 
Sorbonne and is a graduate of the Royal 
Danish Ministry of Foreign Affairs school 
of archivism. She has served with the 
Ministry as an archivist at the Royal Dan- 
ish Embassy in Washington, D.C., and in 
Copenhagen. Marty is an assistant solicitor 
for the city of Pittsburgh. 


1950 


ALLISON LePONTOIS is teaching gen- 
eral science in the High School at Willard, 
Ohio. 


1951 

The Rev. CHARLES E. BRANDOW, t, 
represented Oberlin at the Oct. 24 inau- 
guration of Dr. Peter D. Curry as Chan- 
cellor of the University of Manitoba. 

Mrs. JOSEPH ELDER (JOANN A. FIN- 
LEY) represented Oberlin at the inaugura- 
tion of Sister Mary Cecelia Carey, O.P., as 
president of Edgewood College of the Sa- 
cred Heart, Madison, Wis., Oct. 5. 

J. BARTON HARRISON is president of 
the Westtown Alumni Association. His 
brother, Earl, is headmaster and a nephew, 
John, is a student. 


1952 


Mrs. Thomas Briccetti (ELEANOR 
CHILD) has been named to the Indianapo- 
lis Symphony Orchestra’s first violin sec- 
tion. She had been concertmistress for the 
St. Petersburg Symphony Orchestra. Last 
April she was soloist for the world pre- 
miere of her husband’s Concerto for Violin 
and Orchestra in St. Petersburg. He now 
is associate conductor of the Indianapolis 
Symphony. 

The Canton Symphony Orchestra, con- 
ducted by MICHAEL CHARRY, opened its 
32nd season Oct. 7. 

GEORGE H. FUNK recently was the 
subject of a feature story in the Los An- 
geles Merchandiser, a trade publication. 
George is president of Snack Foods, a 
division of Pet, Inc. 

Abba P. Schwartz, husband of DOROTHY 
DIAL, is the author of ‘‘The Open Society,”’ 
recently published by William Morrow & 
Co. Mr. Schwartz, who was assistant sec- 
retary of State in the Kennedy administra- 
tion, defends such issues as the right of 


RICHARD A. ASZLING, ’36, has been 
elected vice president-public relations 
by the General Foods board of direc- 
tors, He was director of public rela- 
tions for nearly three years and has 
been with General Foods since 1964. 


American citizens to travel abroad where- 
ever they wish and the admission to the 
U.S. of foreign visitors and immigrants 
with views that some consider alien. 


1953 


ASSMUS JR.,_ associate 
professor of mathematics at Lehigh Univ., 
has been awarded a grant to pursue re- 
search in algebra and combinatorial theory 
at Queen Mary College, Univ. of London. 
He will present 12 lectures in the spring 
semester. 

THURMAN T. BROWN JR. represented 
Oberlin at the inauguration of John Her- 
bert Hollomon as president of the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma Oct. 18. 

Dr. and Mrs. George Meyer (AMY 
WATERS) live in San Francisco. They 
have two daughters, Sharon, 7 and Dinorah, 
4. Now that both children are in school 
Amy is returning to printmaking in art 
again. 

ROBERT E. PROCTOR has been pro- 
moted to assistant vice president of the 
North Carolina National Bank in Char- 
lotte. He joined the bank staff in 1963. 

The Rev. DOUGLAS WASSON, ft, will 
head the five-state Rocky Mountain dis- 
trict of Kiwanis International in 1969. The 
Rev. Mr. Wasson has been active in Ki- 
wenis since 1955. 

Oberlin was represented by G. MEL- 
VILLE WILLIAMS at the inauguration of 
Luther Wesley White III as president of 
Randolph-Macon College. 

SCOTT WITHROW represented Oberlin 
Oct. 6 at the inauguration of James Ray- 
mond Lawson as president of Fisk Univ. 


1954 


DONALD LINDEN and Mrs. Knute Ma- 
gerkurth (EDITH PLANKERMAN) are 
both on the faculty at Lynbrook High 
School, San Jose, Calif. Don is with the 
science department; Edith is dean of girls. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert G. Schmalfeld 
(NANCY L. HAMMOND) have moved to 
Stillwater, Okla., where he accepted ap- 
pointment as dean of men and acting dean 
of students affairs at Oklahoma State. 


1955 

LESLIE ADAMS is at Ohio State Univer- 
sity this year beginning work on his doc- 
torate in music. Last year he toured with 
the Kaleidoscope Players as musical direc- 
tor-accompanist for the production ‘‘Lost In 
The Stars.”’ During the spring semester 
he taught harmony and applied piano at 
Florida A & M University in Tallahassee. 


Mrs. Donald E. Anderson (BARBARA 
STRAUB) gave a concert Sept. 19 at the 
American Embassy Residence, Rio de Jan- 
eiro, Brazil. 

Mrs. William P. Cline (EILEEN TATE) 
has been awarded professional recognition 
as a teacher of piano by the certification 
board of the Music Teachers’ National As- 
sociation. She is the sixth person from 
Colorado to receive this national recogni- 
tion. For the past 10 years she has taught 
piano privately in Boulder and through the 
Univ. of Colorad'o’s extension division, 
presently serving as coordinator of Exten- 
sion piano, 

Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Jackson (JEAN 
ANTHONY) have moved to Honolulu. Ken 
is assistant professor in the English as a 
Second Language Department of the Univ. 
of Hawaii, and Jean is a part-time instruc- 
tor in the English Language Institute of the 
same department. 

JOHN LAWRENCE, previously with the 
Wall Street Journal in San Francisco, now 
is financial editor of the Los Angeles Times, 

Mr. and Mrs Stephen J. Madden Jr. 
(NANCY WIDMER) have a_ daughter, 
Elizabeth Ann, born last February. Their 
son, Dean, turned five in June. 

NANCY L. TROTTER is associate pro- 
fessor of anatomy at Jefferson Medica) 
College, Philadelphia. 


WAYNE MEINKE, ’45, has been 
given an award for distinguished 
service in the advancement of nuclear 
science by the American Nuclear So- 
ciety. Wayne is chief of the Analyti- 
cal Chemistry Division and chief of 
the Office of Standard Reference 
Materials of the National Bureau of 
Standards. He was honored for 
basic research and leadership in es- 
tablishing neutron activation analy- 
sis as a feasible and widely used 
method of process and production 
control in industry. 


1957 


Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Bacon (COLEEN 
MEYER) have moved to a larger home in 
Midland, Mich. They have four children: 
Douglas, 7; David, 5; Jeffrey, 2 and Debra, 
1. Coleen rehearses weekly and performs 
with a string quartet. 

The Rev. EDWIN BEERS, t¢, still with 
the Cooperative Campus Ministry at the 
University of Wisconsin, spent part of last 
summer at an ecumenical meeting at Taize, 
France. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ordwell P. Burr Jr. (ANN 
SAMPSON) announce the birth of their 
second child, Rebecca Ann, born June 21. 

Mr. and Mrs. JOSEPH C. HICKERSON 
have a son, Michael James, born June 7. 
Joe is working with Neil V. Rosenberg, ’61, 
compiling the “Current Bibliography and 
Discography” section of Ethnomusicology: 
Journal of the Society of Ethnomusicology. 
Both Joe and Neil are on the Journal’s edi- 
torial board. 

DOUGLAS KINSEY is assistant professor 
of art at Notre Dame University. 

Dr. AARON LAZARE is associate direc- 
tor of outpatient psychiatry at Massachu- 
setts General Hospital, Boston, as well as 
associate in psychiatry at Harvard Medical 
School. Aaron and his wife, Louise, have 
adopted their second child, Sam. 

ELIZABETH W. NIEHL was married to 
Earl C. Abbe, June 1 in Washington, D.C. 
Earl is a computer programmer for the 
U.S. Army Behavioral Science Research 
Laboratory. 

FRANK PARSONS received a Master of 
business administration degree from Har- 
vard last June. 

EDWARD H. TARR, specialist on the 
baroque trumpet, gave a lecture recital at 
Oberlin in September. Ed, who has lived 
in Basel, Switzerland, since 1959, is a mem- 
ber of the Musicological Institute of the 
University of Basel and of the Cappella 
Coloniensis of the Baroque Orchestra of 
the West German radio in Cologne. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Neil Bishop (DOROTHY 
HEMMER) have formed Bishop Contract- 
ing Co., in Marietta, Ga. The firm spec- 
ializes in commercial and industrial con- 
struction in the Atlanta metropolitan area. 
Dotty helps with office and bookkeeping 
chores. 

In the opening concert of its 40th anni- 
versary year, the Wheeling Symphony, 
directed by ROBERT KREIS, presented 
“Festival” for orchestra which Bob had 
composed. 

CARLETON VARNEY, designer, lecturer, 
president of Dorothy Draper & Co., and 
author of You and Your Apartment, is 
planning the interior decor for the expan- 
sion of the Oberlin Inn. 


1959 


EVA ABBOTT is teaching in the Sonoma 
Valley Unified School District, Santa Rosa, 
Calif. 

Mrs. Marvin Blickenstaff (DARLENE 
ROTH) is teaching art at the John Hay 
High School and in the Katonahl-Lewis- 
boro Schools in Westchester County, N.Y. 

JOHN KROLL received his Ph.D. degree 
from Harvard last June. 

FREDERICK STARNER has been ap- 
pointed instructor in economics at Drew 
University. 


1960 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert Bailey (MARCIA 
FISHER) moved from Seattle to Midland, 
Mich., last summer. Bob is doing research 
for the electro and inorganic lab of Dow 
Chemical Co., and Marcia teaches physical 
science and physics at Central Michigan 
Univ. 

ALFRED CHARLEY and Angela D’Antu- 
ono were married in Brooklyn, N.Y., June 
15 and are living at 44 S. Sherman St., 
Denver, Colo. Alfred is a freelance mu- 
sician (trombone and piano) and Angela 
is a secretary 

Mr. and Mrs. WILLIAM A. CLEGG (CHRIS- 
TINE HAIGHT) are living in South Wind- 
sor, Conn. Bill is still with Travelers’, 
working as a business analyst. He re- 
cently received a fellowship in the Life 
Office Management Association, after 
completing a _ series of life insurance 
courses. He quite often sees Yuan Chang, 
56. Christine teaches piano at the Hart- 
ford Conservatory, plays accompaniment 
for recitals, vocal classes and modern 


JOHN R. MOSSLER, ’45 (V-12), has 
been named deputy director of the 
US. Agency for International Devel- 
opment Mission to Vietnam. 


DECEMBER 1968 


dance productions. Their children are 
David, 6, and Karen, 5, who, is learning 
violin by the Suzuki method. New ad- 
dress: 46 Elizabeth St., South Windsor, 
Conn. 

BEVERLY CROWTHER has been work- 
Ing in Geneva, Switzerland, for the past 
year at the International Labour Office, a 
U.N. organization. “More or less of a 
change” from the 4th grade teaching she 
was doing before, 

After playing for several years in the 
Winnipeg Symphony and CBC Orchestra, 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas C. Elliott (PAULA 
KELCH) have moved to Stillwater, Minn., 
and both are members of the St. Paul 
Chamber Orchestra. He is principal bas- 
soonist and she, principal flutist. 

DEBORAH HAYES is an instructor in 
the College of Music at the Univ. of Colo- 
rado. Her address is 2900 E. Aurora, #116, 
Boulder, Colo. 80302. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ronald Kniss (KARLA 
NELSON) are the parents of a son, Jona- 
than Nelson, born June 16. Their home is 
at 3737 Cazador St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
90065. 

Capt. DONALD M. LARRICK, assistant 
professor of aerospace studies with the Air 
Force ROTC detachment at Kent State, 
has completed the Air University academic 
instructor course at Maxwell AFB, Ala. 
The intensive six-week professional train- 
ing is conducted as part of the teachers 
college of the Air Force. Mrs. Larrick is 
the former Mary E. Perkins, ’61. 

Mrs. Robert S. Niemiller (SUSAN KENT) 
is ward secretary at St. Vincent’s Hospital, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

HARTLEY NUTTING, t, has left Western 
Michigan Univ. to become acting chairman 
of the Dept. of Business Administration at 
Thomas College, Waterville, Maine. He 
married Margaret Wickes Gibbons last 
February at Grosse Ile, Mich. 

Mr. and Mrs. ROBERT J. SCHNEIDER 
(BARBARA TOWNSEND) are living in 
West Nyack, N.Y. Bob is a staff associate 
at Columbia Univ., working on the design 
of a particle accelerator for the univer- 
sity’s Nevis Laboratory in Irvington-on- 
Hudson. Barbara gives private piano in- 
struction and plays oboe with a chamber 
music group. Both sing in church choral 
groups. Daughter Laura is in first grade. 

The Rev. and Mrs. Hans-Martin Thimme 
(PAT SEGUR) and son Peter have been 
called to a new church in Bochum, Ger- 
many. Their address: 463 Bochum, Giron- 
delle 93, Germany. 

Mr. and Mrs. Victor Wallis (JOAN 
RENNE) are in Canton, N.Y., where he is 
assistant professor of government at St. 
Lawrence Univ. and she is teaching violin 
and viola. 


1961 


The Rev. and Mrs. Robert Brusic (LUCY 
McTEER) and son Adam, born May 21, 
have moved to Philadelphia, where Bob 
is at Trinity Lutheran Church in German- 
town. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Crowson (JANET 
WILLIAMS, ’62) moved to East Lansing, 
Mich. in October. Bob is engaged in edu- 
cational research with the state of Michi- 
gan and Janet hopes to begin study for her 
master’s degree in music at Michigan State. 

Mr. and Mrs. David DeBolt (KATHA- 
RINE GERSON) are in their third .season 
with the Kansas City Philharmonic. Kath- 
arine has been the violist in the Cosmo- 
politan String Quartet, which has _ per- 
formed for two years at the Conservatory 
of Music at the University of Missouri at 
Kansas City. 

M. CHOTARD DOLL is working in an 
editorial position at the ERIC clearing- 
house on vocational and technical educa- 
tion, an office of education project affili- 

with Ohio State Univ. : 
a OBERT JONES and SUSAN TRUSSELL 
SMITH received Ph.D. degrees from Har- 
vard last June. 

LEW KAIN and his wife, Nancy, spent 
July and August in Washington, DC., 
where Lew was involved in the clinical 
pastoral training program at St. Elizabeth's 
Hospital. They visited on weekends with 
Dave, '63, and Patty, 62, Hollister, after 
Dave started working at the National In- 


FELLOWSHIPS FOR ALUMNI 
Oberlin alumni are reminded 
of the following fellowships 
now available to graduates who 
meet certain qualifications: 

NATIONAL SCIENCE 
FOUNDATION: Postdoctoral 
fellowships are open for study 
in mathematical, physical, 
medical, biological, engineer- 
ing and social sciences, and in 
the history and philosophy of 
science. Applicants must be 
citizens of the U.S. and must 
have earned, by the beginning 
of their fellowship tenure, a 
doctoral degree. Deadline for 
applications is Dec. 9. Appli- 
cants should write directly to 
Fellowship Office, National 
Research Council, 2101 Consti- 
tution Ave. N.W., Washington, 
Di C220418; 

DANFORTH FOUNDATION: 
Fellowships for women, any 
age, who wish to prepare for 
teaching in college or second- 
ary school, and whose prepara- 
tion for teaching has been post- 
poned or interrupted at least 
three years. Registration dead- 
line: Jan. 10. Open to gradu- 
ates of any college or univer- 
sity. 

AAUW COLLEGE FACUL- 
TY PROGRAM: Open to wom- 
en graduates, age 35 or older, 
of any college or university. 

JOHNSTON FELLOWSHIP: 
Awarded annually to women 
graduates of Oberlin who have 
been graduated two years or 
more. 

GILGHRIST=P-Od. iain 
PRIZE: Awarded annually to 
women graduates of Oberlin 
who have been graduated two 
years or more. 

HASKELL FELLOWSHIP: 
For men or women who have 
been graduated from Oberlin 
at least two years. Intended 
for study outside the United 
States. 

LAUER MEMORIAL FUND: 
For men or women graduates 
of Oberlin. 

DIPMAN SCHOLARSHIP: 
For Oberlin men or women in- 
terested in journalism. 

Further information is avail- 
able from Miss Dorothy M. 
Smith, Director of Graduate 
Counseling, Oberlin College, 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 


wk Sa 


Mike Bathory, 66, now working to- 
ward his doctorate in counseling at 
Ohio State Univ., is co-editor of a 
recently-published book entitled: 
“School Counseling: Perspectives 
and Procedures.”’ 

He and one of his OSU professors, 
Herman J. Peters, collaborated on 
the book which is published by the 
F. E. Peacock Co. of Illinois. 

Mike is shown at right, presenting 
the first copy to Spartoco DiBiasio, 
’40, superintendent of Euclid (Ohio) 
public schools, where Mike went to 
High School. 

“Next to my parents, you have 
been the most influential person in 
my education,’ Mike wrote on the 
first page of the book. ‘I am especi- 
ally grateful to you for introducing 
me to dear old Obie.” 

DiBiasio was Mike’s principal at 
Euclid High School. Mike is a 


Ted Theodore 


brother of P. Dennis Bathory Jr.,’64. 

The book is unique in that, for 
the first time, a counseling text is 
geared primarily for educators. 


stitutes of Health. Lew is continuing his 
studies at New Brunswick Theological 
Seminary, New Brunswick, N.J. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gary Stansell (VIRGINIA 
CREAMER) are in West Germany while 
Gary studies for his doctorate in Old Tes- 
tament theology at Heidelberg Univ 


1962 


Mr. and Mrs. CARL W. BEWIG (MARY 
J. REISS) are living at 272 Oak St., Ober- 
lin. Carl’s appointment as assistant director 


GEORGE R. BENT, ’52, has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the president of 
the Pfaudler Co., division of Ritter 
Pfaudler Corp., Rochester, N.Y. He 
joined Ritter Pfaudler in 1958 as busi- 
ness manager of Aero-Chem Research 


Laboratories in Princeton, N.J. In 
1962 he was made assistant general 
manager of Ritter Pfaudler Canada 
Ltd. He moved to Rochester in 1966 
as business planning department 
manager. George is president of his 
class and also of the Oberlin Alumni 
Club of Rochester. 


36 
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of admissions was announced in the No- 
vember issue. 

CHARLOTTE LOWE TURNER was mar- 
ried to Abner Benjamin Dismukes, Sept. 
14, in Edison, Ga. They are making their 
home in Sylvester, Ga. 

Mrs. David G. Elliott (KATHRYN UP- 
DEGROVE) represented Oberlin Oct. 21 at 
the inauguration of Harry M. Sparks as 
president of Murray State University. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Ewing (MARGARET 
STEFFENS) have moved to Stillwater, 
Okla., where Sidney is teaching in the vet- 
erinary school at Oklahoma State. Last 
vear Margaret taught zoology at Mississippi 
State. Between semesters, Ann, their 
second daughter, was born. 

Capt. JAMES M. ILLES, M.D., has com- 
pleted the medical service officer basic 
course at Brooke Army Medical Center, 
Ft. Sam Houston, Tex. 

Mr. and Mrs. JAMES LINDHOLM (SARA 
LEGG) have. a daughter, Erika Gray, born 
June 15. Jim is working towards his doc- 
torate in linguistics at the Univ. of Chi- 
cago, specializing in Dravidian languages. 
Sara is part-time assistant to the book 
review editor of the American Anthropolo- 
gist, and is working toward an M.A. in In- 
dian history at the University. 

CHRISTOPHER WHEELER is 
government at Beloit College. 

MICHAEL ZENGE, instructor in piano at 
the University of North Carolina, is act- 
ing as host and commentator for the Uni- 
versity TV series ‘‘Beethoven: The Sona- 
tas.’ Michael also appears as pianist on 
several of the 24 programs. 


teaching 


DAVID BUCK spent last year in Berlin, 
studying Russian and German language 
at the University of West Berlin. He is 
enrolled at Yale for a Ph.D. program in 
Russian literature. Address: 301 Prospect 
St., New Haven. 

Mr. and Mrs. RICHARD D. CHAMBER- 
LAIN (SUSAN WEBSTER) are living at 11 
Clark Court, Oberlin. Dick’s appointment 
as the College’s assistant director of devel- 
opment was announced in the November 
issue, 

DAVID GITLITZ and TRACY STRONG 
were awarded Ph.D. degrees by Harvard in 
June, ROLF KOLDEN received the A.M. 
degree and PENELOPE HARGER STRONG 
received her master of education degree 
from the same institution. 

WILLIAM R. LOESCH received the B.D. 
degree from Andover-Newton Theological 
School last May. He now is Protestant 
chaplain at the Columbia Point Christian 
Center, Dorchester, Mass. At his ordina- 
tion on June 9, his father, Russell Loesch, 


32, and twin brother, ROBERT, participat- 
ed in the service. 

GRANTHAM THOMAS is living at 138 
Hollywood St., Oberlin. His appointment 
as assistant to the dean of men was an- 
nounced in the November issue. 


1964 


ARNOLD BERKMAN is interning in 
clinical psychology at the University of 
Chicago Medical Center. In August 1967, 
he married the former Barbara Gerber, 
University of Pittsbugh, ’67. 

Mr. ad Mrs. RICHARD BUNGER (Melody 
Peterson, ’63) are living at 170 Woodland, 
Oberlin. Dick’s appointment as instructor 
in music theory was announced in the 
November issue. 

Mr. and Mrs. JOEL PARTRIDGE DEAN 
JR. (Marielle Eschapasse, ’62), living in 
Paris, became the parents of Stephen Paul 
last July. He has an older brother, Joel 
III. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward Druy (JOAN N. 
EHRLICH) are living in Minneapolis 
where Joan teaches French at The Northrop 
Collegiate School and Ed is doing his in- 
ternship at Hennepin County General Hos- 
pital. 

During 1967-68, MARGO GUSHIN was on 
leave from the Valley Stream, N.Y., public 
schools to study violin at the University 
of Louisville. In addition to her study, 
she played in the Louisville Orchestra and 
taught Suzuki classes in the preparatory 
division of the University School of Music. 
She also met Alan V. Sokolow who is from 
Brooklyn and’ was stationed at Fort Knox. 
They were married on August 25 and are 
living at 15 Dover St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Margo is back at Valley Stream as string 
specialist in District 30 this year. 

Mr. and Mrs. ALLEN JURIS (Gail Rob- 
erts, 67) are both faculty members at St. 
Louis Univ. Allen teaches Shakespeare 
and other Renaissance drama, Gail is a 
reference librarian in the Pius XII Memo- 
rial Library. 


WILLIAM L. CASH JR., t’40, has 
been appointed to the faculty and 
staff at the University of Michigan as 
coordinator of existing efforts and de- 
velopment of new programs directed 
toward increasing the number of Ne- 
gro students and faculty. He also 
teaches psychology and counseling. He 
previously was a member of the pro- 
gram planning and evaluation staff 
for the Bureau of Education for the 
Handicapped, and chief, counseling 
and guidance section, U.S. Office of 
Education. 
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Mr. and Mrs Fred Kettering (ALISON 
MecNEIL) are in Northfield, Minn., where 
Alison is teaching Renaissance and Baroque 
Art at Carleton College. They plan to re- 


turn to Berkeley, Calif, next summer, 
where Alison will continue in the PhD: 
program. Fred, °65, is counting on the 


Northfield winter as an ideal environment 
for writing. 

Mr. and Mrs. Stephen McCleary (DIANA 
SWANSON) are living in Athens, Ga. 
Steve is math instructor at the University 
of Georgia and Diana is on the music fac- 
ulty of Brenau College in Gainesville, 
teaching woodwinds, orchestra and second- 
year theory. 

Mr. and Mrs. STANLEY ORNSTEIN (Gail 
Slatkin, ’66) are living at 526 West College 
St., Oberlin. Stan’s appointment as assist- 
ant to the president was announced in the 
November issue. 

Harvard has awarded a Master of busi- 
ness administration degree to BRUCE OS- 
TERLING, a Ph.D. to CLAIRE SIEGEL- 
BAUM and an A.M. degree to STEPHEN 
THOMAS. 

JONATHAN (JON) P. SELDIN is tem- 
porary lecturer in pure mathematics at 
the University of Swansea in Wales. He 
expected to receive his doctorate from the 
Univ. of Amsterdam in September. 

ALAN SPRAGUE has left the Boeing 
Co. and is studying for a Ph.D. in math at 
Ohio State. 

RICHARD T. TANI is instructor in 
mathematics at Beloit College 

CONNIE MATTHEWS and Frederick A. 
Webber were married Aug. 24 in Kent, 
Ohio. Fred is associate professor of math- 
ematics at Wayne State College, Wayne, 
Neb., where Connie is instructor of voice 
and music education. They are living at 
31314 W. 12th, Wayne, Neb. 


1965 


JEAN ALTSHULER is harpist with the 
Little Symphony of Nashville, Tenn. She 
also plays in the Nashville Symphony and 
for various recording companies. 

FRED COHEN, musician 3rd Class, U.S. 
Navy, recently worked with Roger Ackert, 
66, for a number of months in the dance 
band at the Navy Music School in Norfolk, 
Va. Now Roger is in Alaska, Fred in 
Florida. 

Mr. and Mrs. FRED DuBOW (SANDRA 
SHANE) are in Tanzania where Fred is 
doing research for his dissertation in so- 
ciology, and Sandy is teaching English in 
a secondary school. They can be reached 
c/o Prof. Rosberg, University College, Dar 
es Salaam. 

JAMES L. FLETCHER received a master 
of business administration degree from 
Harvard in June. 

ALBERT W. HOGUET III, received the 
J.D. degree in June from Case Western 
Reserve Univ. In September, he joined 
the staff of the Cuyahoga County Court of 
Common Pleas as a law clerk. 

Mr. and Mrs. ROBERT C. JENKINS (Bar- 
bara Orloff, 63) are living at 163 Elm St., 
Oberlin. Bob’s appointment as assistant 
director of admissions was announced in 
the November issue. 

Mr. and Mrs. JAMES JOHNSON Jr. 
(PATRICIA RICHARDSON) are the proud 
parents of a son, David Payne Johnson, 
born Aug. 19. Jim is a third year med 
student at the University of Rochester, 
and Pat is doing group social work at a 
local neighborhood center. 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul Ramshaw (SUSAN V. 
HAMMOCK) are living in Berkeley, Calif., 


where Susan is an M.A candidate at the 


Graduate Theological Union and Paul is 
beginning a Ph.D. in political science 
with majors in comparative politics and 
Latin American studies at the University 
of California. 
After completing Peace Corps service in 
India last spring, Mr. and Mrs. DAVID E. 
REED (Sydney Zeiler, 64) have returned 
to Oberlin as co-directors of North Hall. 
Dave is doing graduate work in sociology 
and Sydney’s new hobby is their son, 
Mathew Zeiler Reed, born Aug. 23. 
BETTY BULLOCK Talbot, doing grad- 
Vate study at the University of North 
Carolina, is appearing as concert pianist 
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mM several programs of the series ‘“Beetho- 
ven: The Sonatas” being given by Univer- 
sity Television and the UNC music dept. 
Betty was married recently to Maurice 
Talbot, a producer-director at University 
Television. : 

MICHAEL THORBURN has finished his 
tour with the Peace Corps in India and 
plans to do graduate work in international 
studies. 

SARALEE TOUBMAN received a master 
of library science degree from Simmons 
College in June. 

ROCK E. WELCH received his M.Div. 
degree at Duke in June. He is now study- 
ing law at Southern Methodist. 


1966 


JULIAN BEAVER has become a Peace 
Corps Volunteer after completing 13 weeks 
of training at Rutgers. He is one of 40 
who will participate in the Chilean effort 
to provide technical assistance in munici- 
pal administration and city planning to 
local governments. Julian has received 
his Master of Regional Planning degree at 
Cornell. 

HOWARD CREIGHTON and JAMES 
LAPINSKI received master’s degrees in 
business administration from Harvard in 
June. 


VICKI HALPER was married Sept. 29 
to Jack Litman. They live at 1264 Sheri- 
dan Ave., Apt. BB, Bronx, N.Y. 

NANCY WARREN was married to Roger 
L. Riffer Sept. 7 in the Andover Chapel 
of Harvard Divinity School. Roger re- 
ceived a B.D. degree from Harvard in 
1966 and is working on his doctoral dis- 
sertation in the sociology of education at 
Harvard. Nancy received her M.A. from 
the University of Chicago and is instructor 
in psychology at Cardinal Cushing Col- 
lege. They reside at 15 Everett St., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

JANICE KNEISLEY was married to 
Robert Dennis White Aug. 3 in Ashtabula, 
Ohio, and they are living in Parma Heights, 
Ohio. Bob is a Bowling Green alumnus. 
Joyce Corbett, ’67, and SHEILA WEBER 
were two of Janice’s attendants at the 
wedding. 

WILLIAM P. ZEIGER completed Peace 
Corps Service (teaching English in Mo- 
rocco) last spring and in September joined 
the staff of the J. Fenimore Cooper Junior 
High School in New York City. 


1967 


LEE C. DRICKAMER and Lucy J. Allen, 
68 were married June 15. Best man was 
ROBERT K. REID. Christina Ward, ’68, 


CAMPUS 
CALENDAR 


January 
6 Monday 17 Friday ; 
WINTER TERM BEGINS ASSEMBLY, Finney Chapel ...7:30 p.m. 
7 Tuesday Ralph Ellison, author, lecturer, teacher 
BASKETBALL, Western Reserve. .8 p.m. BASKETBALL at Denison. ase 8 p.m. 
10 Friday MUMMERS, Children’s show 
FACULTY RECITAL, Warner Hall 18 Saturday 
Miles Mauney, piano .......... 8:30 p.m. SWIMMING at Denison ...... 2:30 p.m. 
HOCKEY at Wheaton ............ 8 p.m. FENCING at Cleveland State 


11 Saturday 
SWIMMING, Hiram & Wooster 
WRESTLING, Ohio Wesleyan 


BASKETBALL, Capital .......... 8 p.m. 
HOCKEY WD CAtON cranes ei ris 2) p.m 
FENCING, Western Reserve ..... PA oye 
13 Monday 
ASSEMBLY, Finney Chapel vena Noon 
LeRoi Jones, poet and playwright 
14 Tuesday 


BASKETBALL at Muskingum ...8 p.m. 


15 Wednesday 
HOCKEY at Baldwin-Wallace. .7:30 p.m. 
ASSEMBLY, Finney Chapel ...... noon 
Kenneth B. Clark, president, Metropoli- 
tan Applied Research Center, and pro- 
fessor of psychology, City College, 
INGX AG: 
WRESTLING, Denison 
MUMMERS, Children’s show 

rsda 

= WARNER CONCERT HALL SERIES, 
Warner Concert Hall .....--+++++: 8 p.m. 
Borodin String Quartet 
MUMMERS, Children’s show 


MUMMERS, Children’s show 


20 Monday 
BASKETBALL at Wayne ........ 8 p.m. 
21 Tuesday 


ARTIST RECITAL, Finney Chapel 
Cleveland Orchestra, George Szell, 


CONGUGCEOTE enw pa tacla ercrost thee eteesencreta cle 8 p.m. 
BASKETBALL at Chicago ....... 8 p.m. 
24 Friday 
HOCKEY at Miami 
25 Saturday 
WRESTLING at Hiram, Baldwin- 
Wallace, Ohio Wesleyan ......... 1 p.m. 
BASKETBALL, Wittenberg ...... 8 p.m. 
HOCKEY at Dayton 
FENCING, OnIlo State eu... r nae 2 p.m. 
SWIMMING at Wittenberg ....... 2 p.m. 


29 Wednesday 
WRESTLING at Muskingum ..7:30 p.m. 


a 


ite: 
For further information and reservations call or wri 
The Alumni Association, Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 


31 Friday 
FACULTY RECITAL, Warner Hall 
Howard Hatton, baritone ...... 8:30 p.m. 
BASKETBALL at Carnegie- 
MGIIONCO Hick wa hk GoicceW ale naccaceieieretss 8 p.m. 
HOCKEY, Tennesse: o ciiceesnvauns 8 p.m. 
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was a bridesmaid. The Drickamers live in 
East Lansing where Lee is working toward 
his doctorate. Lucy teaches music in the 
Webberville school system. 

Master of arts degrees were awarded by 


Harvard last June to GARY GARDNER, 
RICHARD HEIBERGER and WAYNE 
STEINMETZ. 


JULIA E. GILLETT is working this sea- 
son at the Milwaukee Repertory Theater 
and is living at 2922 N. Frederick Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 53217. 

THOMAS H. GRAHAM is teaching in 
Cocoa, Fla., for the Brevard County Board 
of Public Instruction. Last summer Tom 
traveled in Los Angeles, Berkeley and 
San Francisco. He plans to return to law 
school at Vanderbilt next September. 

WESLEY GRANTHAM was called back 
to the U.S. from his Peace Corps service 
in Upper Volta, Africa, last spring for 
military service. However, he then was 
classed 4F on medical grounds and returned 
to his Peace Corps assignment in Matia- 
kouali in September. He reports, “It was 
heartening to see how the natives re- 
membered me and were happy to have me 
back again. Apparently, I’m going to be 
able to pick up just about where I left off 
concerning my work. I'll probably be here 
another year and a half or so.” 

BARBARA HIRSCHFELD and JAMES 
LEWIN were married Sept. 14 in Evanston, 
Ill. Barbara is studying in the MAT pro- 
gram in the Univ. of Chicago for a degree 
in teaching English. 

Mr. and Mrs. David Mogle (PATRICIA 
ANNE THOMPSON), Peace Corps volun- 
teers, have been assigned to the Philip- 
pines. 


DARE RUST (M.A.T.) spent the summer 
in England, studying Jacobean and Restora- 
tion drama in the International Graduate 


Summer School of the University of 
Oxford. 
THOMAS G. TUDOR and Francine M. 


Dugas, ’68, were married Aug. 17 in Beth- 
lehem, Pa. They are living in Austin, Tex., 
where Tom is continuing his work leading 
to the PhD. in clinical psychology. 

JOANNE WILLIAMSON received her 
master’s degree in voice from the Univ. of 
Michigan and is teaching at the Univ. of 
North Carolina, Greensboro. At _ the 
school’s contemporary music festival she 
plans to sing a piece for soprano and tape 
by Arthur Hunkins, '57. 


1968 


SARAH KINDER completed her A.B. de- 
gree at Case Western Reserve University. 
She has been doing data analysis and test- 
ing for Dr. Robert Fantz, a psychologist 
at CWRU who is interested in the develop- 
ment of visual perception in infants. 


1969 


YVONNE ARNETTE and ALLEN MENDY 
were married June 8 at Forest Hills Pres- 
byterian Church, Cleveland Heights, cul- 
minating a romance which began in April 
1966 when they met as “computer dates.” 
Allen is a bassoonist in the Air Force Band, 
stationed at Lackland Air Force Base, San 
Antonio. The Mendys ultimately expect to 
return to Oberlin to complete their under- 
graduate work. > > 


LOSSES IN THE 
OBERLIN FAMILY 


Staff 


JELINEK—Mrs, Elizabeth Reynolds Jelinek, 
dormitory director and dietitian for a 
number of years beginning in 1952, died 
June 30 at Dane County Home in Verona, 
Wis. Mrs. Jelinek was born Aug. 22, 1894, 
at Sturgeon Bay, Wis. She was director 
at Barrows House from 1952 to 1956 and 
at Tank Hall and Mallory Graduate House. 
She was dietitian for Lord Cottage, Tank 
Hall and Fairchild. 


1894 


SAGE—Mrs, Quincy R. Sage (Ida May 
Knauss) died Sept. 4 in Indianapolis. 

She was born March 5, 1872, in Tuscara- 
was, Ohio. After her graduation from Tus- 
Ccarawas High School in 1891, she attended 
the Conservatory until 1894 when she was 
married. Mr. Sage died some years ago. In 
June 1963, Mrs. Sage’s son, Dr. Russell A. 
Sage brought his mother, by private plane, 
from Indianapolis to Oberlin’s 125th anni- 
versary. Mrs. Sage was the oldest mem- 
ber present of the 2,100 who attended. 


1913 


BABCOCK—Miss Hazel May Babcock, re- 
tired pianist and organist, died March 29, 
1968. Miss Babcock was born at Quincy, 
Mich., May 2, 1890. After her graduation 
from the Conservatory, she taught piano 
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for several years at Fisk Univ. in Nash- 
ville, Tenn., and at Quincy, Mich., where 
she gave private lessons. In 1922 she joined 
the faculty of Yankton College, S.D., where 
she taught until she returned to Michigan 
in 1925. Living in Muskegon, she gave pri- 
vate lessons and was a member of various 
music teachers’ associations. She was ac- 
tive at the Temple Methodist Church in 
Muskegon, where for some time she was 
church organist. 


1919 


HAMILTON—Mrs. William H. Hamilton 
(Helen Anderson) died in Evanston, II1., 
April 14, after a three month illness. She 
was born Feb. 11, 1897, in Chicago, but 
lived most of her life in Evanston. After 
graduation from Oberlin she returned to 
Evanston, where she took a _ business 
course and became private secretary to the 
cashier of the State Bank and Trust Co., 
there. 

In September 1921 she married William 
Hughes Hamilton. 

Mrs. Hamilton leaves her husband; a 
son, William Jr. ’44, of Sarasota, Fla.; a 
daughter, Mrs. David Young (Helen Chloe 
Hamilton, ’48) of Oberlin, and _ seven 
grandchildren. She also leaves two sis- 
ters, Mrs. Ruth A. Tooze (Ruth Anderson, 
14) of Chapel Hill, N.C., and Mrs. William 
Marshall Galloway (Alice Anderson, ’16) 
of Evanston and a nephew, Gordon M. 
Galloway, ’43, of Waukesha, Wis. 


1925 


BUNKER—Sydney K. Bunker, former 
president of Jaffna College in Ceylon, died 
at Englewood (N.J.) Hospital Sept. 22, af- 
ter a brief illness. He entered the hospi- 
tal Aug. 19 suffering from an aneurysm at 
the base of the brain, and succumbed after 
three surgical operations. He was 64. 

While at Oberlin Mr. Bunker was busi- 
ness manager of. Hi-O-Hi, editor of the 
O.C. magazine, class social chairman and 
president of the student volunteers. Upon 
graduation from Union Theological Semi- 
nary he was granted a two-year fellowship 
at Oxford, where he studied literature and 
African problems. When he returned from 
England, he did graduate work at Yale, and 
became professor of religion at Talladega 
College in Alabama in 1935. In 1937 he 
went to Ceylon as principal of Jaffna Col- 
lege and 10 years later became its presi- 
dent. 

The college is co-educational and 
has classes from kindergarten through 
college. It was the first in Ceylon to ad- 
mit students of low caste and the first to 
admit women on an equal basis with men. 

In 1963 Dr. Bunker received honorary 
degrees from Oberlin and Earlham. 

He leaves his wife, the former S. Ruth 
Culbertson, whom he married in 1936, and 
two daughters, Charlotte, at Yale Divinity 
School and Grace, a teacher in Dubai, 
Truscial State, Arabian Gulf. He also 
leaves a sister, Mrs. Paul E. Davis, ’22; two 
brothers, Kenneth C., ’21, and Wilfred, ’23; 
two nieces, Mrs. M. E. Hodge, ’48, and Mrs. 
N. B. Oldham, ’51, and a nephew, Fred P. 
Davis, ’54. 


1927 


GRANT—Martin L. Grant, professor of 
biology at the Univ. of Northern Iowa, died 
June 28 of multiple myeoloma in Cedar 
Falls, Iowa. He was born Jan. 31, 1907, in 
Chelsea, Mich. 

Mr. Grant had taught at UNI since 1936 
when he received his doctorate from the 
Univ. of Minnesota. 

Winner of a Yale fellowship in 1930, he 
was a member of Phi Beta Kappa, Sigma 
Xi, American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, Ecological Society of 
America, American Society of Plant Tax- 
omomists, Iowa Academy of Science, Iowa 
Ornithologists, Iowa Association of Science 
Teachers and the National Education Asso- 
ciation. 

Before he taught at UNI, he was in- 
structor at the Univ. of Minnesota. 

In 1927 and 1929 he worked with the 
Minnesota Forest Service; in 1930 and 1934 
he was resident associate at the Bishop 
Museum in Honolulu. He served as a 
Fulbright lecturer at Pahlavi University in 
Iran from 1963-65. 

He leaves his wife, Janet; two daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Willis Sibley of the Philippines 
and Miss Lois Grant in Yugoslavia; three 
brothers and a sister. A son, Gordon, died 
in 1958. 


1930 


GOWDY—Victor J. Gowdy, owner of 
Gowdy Office Materials Co., died Sept. 14 
in Maumee, Ohio. He was born in St. Jo- 
seph, Mich, Aug. 20, 1906. His career, 
until 1952 when he formed his own com- 
pany, was that of a salesman. From 1930 
until 1933 he was with Cities Service Oil 
Co., followed by three years with Shell 
Petroleum. From 1936 until he established 
his own business in Toledo, he was with 
the Interchemical Corp., in Cincinnati. 
Mr. Gowdy married Jeanette Bryant in 
1940. They had one adopted son, Thomas, 
and four daughters: Nannene, Ouida Jane, 
Carla and Kathleen. 


Deaths Reported 


AYRES—Mrs. Clyde J. Ayres, (Florence 
H. Cummer, '05-'06) Sept. 4, Detroit. 

FRANCIS—Miss Florence Francis, '16-'18, 
June 1961. 

MARLEWSKI—Mrs. Leo W. Marlewski 
(Florence M. Bernaciak, '24). > > 
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ALUMNI CLUB PRESIDENTS 


ARIZONA Phoenix 
Mrs. Robert A. Jensen (Helen 
Bishop, ’56), 402 E. McLellan 
Blvd., Phoenix. 


CALIFORNIA Los Angeles 

William L. Ridpath III, ’50, 5100 
Willow Wood Road, Palos Ver- 
des Peninsula. 

Los Angeles Women 

Mrs. Larry A. Young (Anne 
Lloyd ’58), 9833 Firebird 
Ave., Whittier. 

San Diego 

Daniel Orr, ’54, Dept. of Econom- 
ics, Univ. of Calif., LaJolla. 

San Francisco 

Rev. Fred R. Strasburg, ’47, 963 
Peralta Ave., Albany. 

Santa Barbara 

Dr. Paul Veazey, 751, 1176 Ca- 
mino Del Rio, Santa Barbara. 


COLORADO Denver 
Dr. Dalton F. McClelland Jr., ’52, 
940 Eudora, Denver. 


CONNECTICUT Hartford 
Richard Goodman, ’61, 231 Win- 
tonbury Ave., Bloomfield. 
New Haven 
Rev. Marshall E. Linden, ’62, 570 
Saw Mill Rd., Apt. 4A, West 
Haven. 


DELAWARE Wilmington 
A. Jerome Edison, ’58, 903 Black- 
shire Rd., Wilmington. 


D.C. Washington 
Carl R. Gerber, 58, 4201 Massa- 
chusetts Ave. 


FLORIDA Ft. Lauderdale 

Gerard A. Raap, ’52, 5540 S.W. 
78th St., Miami. 

St. Petersburg 

Mrs. Cameron N. Lusty (Eliza- 
beth Habif, °47), 8142 S. 
Causeway Blvd., St. Peters- 
burg. 

Winter Park 

Rev. John T. Russell, °49, 26 
Willow Dr., Orlando 


HAWAII Honolulu 
Mrs. Tadao Migimoto (Fumiyo 
Kodani, ’53), 999 Wilder Ave., 
Apt. 303, Honolulu. 


ILLINOIS North Shore Women 

Mrs. James R. Mitchell (Jean 

Heflebower, °55), 1506 Wil- 
mette Ave., Wilmette. 


INDIANA Indianapolis 
William H. Vobach, ’51, 7850 
Lantern Rd., Indianapolis. 


JAPAN Honshu 
David Y. Takahara, ’34, 1126-16- 
6, 4-chome, Kami-Osaki, Shin- 
agawa-ku, Tokyo. 
MARYLAND Baltimore 


J. Herbert Dresser, ’62, 6034 
Kunt-Ridge Rd., Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS Boston 

M/M W. Dean Holdeman, ’38/’37, 
(Elizabeth Hammond), 27 
Monmouth Ct., Brookline, 
Boston. 

Western Massachusetts 

L. William Cheney, ’60, 144 Pond 
View Dr., Springfield 


MICHIGAN Ann Arbor 

M/M Donald Borut, ’63/’63, 
(Carol A. Kirtley), 1432 Gol- 
den, Ann Arbor. 

Detroit 

Mrs. Leslie A. Sanders (Sylvia 
Sitterley, ’56), 1311 Hollywood 
Ave., Grosse Pointe Woods. 

Grand Rapids 

Emery S. Sherwood, 712, 405 
Washington St., S.E., Grand 
Rapids. 


MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis & St. Paul 
Lawrence A. Dettman, 751, 2335 
Orkla Dr., Minneapolis. 


MISSOURI Kansas City 
Stanley D. Rostov, ’48, 1240 W. 
71st Terrace, Kansas City. 
St. Louis 
Carl L: Seltzer.'60, 7525 Buck- 
ingham Dr., St. Louis. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE - MAINE 
Durham 
Robert E. Wear, ’41, 4 Hoitt Dr., 
Durham, N. H. 03824. 


NEW JERSEY Northern 
William E. Lovett, ’52, 27 Over- 
look, Berkeley Heights. 
Southern 
Mrs. Raymond T. Hoagland 
(Kathryn Campbell, ’48), 113 
Evergreen St., Mt. Holly. 


NEW YORK Buffalo 

Mrs. John H. Mason (Alice Tall- 
madge, ’47), 5205 Brookfield 
Lane, Clarence. 

New York City 

Lloyd Frank, ’47, Apt. 17Q, 25 
Central Park W., New York. 

New York Women 

Mrs. Richard C. Kelly (Betty 
Gitter, ’32), 1140 5th Ave., 
New York. 

Poughkeepsie 

Mrs. Amos R. Newcombe (Helen 
Loughran, ’43), Manor Lake, 
Kingston. 

Rochester 

George R. Bent, ’52, 16 Van 
Cortland Dr., Pittsford. 

Schenectady Mo 

Mrs. Francis D. Federighi (Renie 
Rideout, 54), 2109 Baker Ave., 
Schenectady. 
racuse 

eee B. Thornblade, ’63, 523 
Clarendon St., Syracuse. 

Westchester & So. Conn. 

Mrs. Edward W. Jacobson 
(Helen White, 38), 73 Park 
Ave., Bronxville, Nex. 10708 


NORTH CAROLINA Durham 
Mrs. Clyde L. Green (Doris Rie- 
ker, 757), 3516 Courtland Rd., 
Durham. 


OHIO Akron Women 

Mrs. Jonathan W. Lester (Cath- 
arina Dykeman, ’46), 140 May- 
field Ave., Akron. 

Canton 

Robert D. Eshelman, 738, 800 
Cleve.-Tusc. Bldg., Canton. 

Cincinnati 

Anthony D. Armer, 752, P. O. 
Box 599, Cincinnati. 

Cleveland Men 

Wilbert J. Montie, ’27, 6395 York 
Rd., Cleveland. 

Cleveland Women 

Mrs. George W. Hoagland, 
(Jeanette Gunn, ’41), 2868 Lee 
Rd., Cleveland. 

Columbus 

David Clayman, ’30, 760 S. Rem- 
ington Rd., Columbus. 

Dayton 

Reed A. Watkins, ’60, 9424 Shee- 
han Rd., Centerville, Dayton. 

Findlay 

Ellsworth M. Edwards, ’61, 432 
N. Main St., Bowling Green. 

Medina 

Mrs. Paul B. Day, (Dorothy Ful- 
ler, ’34), 386 West Lafayette 
Rd., Medina. 

Painesville 

Dale E. Wilson, ’50, 38890 Wil- 
lowdale, Willoughby. 

Toledo 

Prudence White Stone, ’61, 3422 
Cedarbrook Lane, Toledo. 

Youngstown Women 

Mrs. A. Prentice Van Iderstine 
(Elizabeth Cameron, ’42), 22 
Riverside Dr., Poland. 


OREGON Portland 
Mrs. Nancy Snow Kaza, ’46, 3125 
S.W. 108th Ave., Beverton. 


PENNSYLVANIA Erie 

William S. Saint, ’42, Dutch Rd., 
R.D. #2, Fairview. 

Philadelphia 

Kenneth E. Schroder, ’54, George 
School, George School. 

Pittsburgh 

David J. Greenberg, ’60, 2566 
Beachwood Blvd., Pittsburgh. 


TEXAS Ft. Worth-Dallas 
C. Parks Campbell, ’52, 3741 
Hamilton St., Ft. Worth. 
El Paso 
Mrs. Anthony Silvester, (Mar- 
jorie Hubbard, ’35), 1022 Ala- 
meda, N., Carlsbad. 


VERMONT Burlington 
Peter A. Felder, ’64, 178 Cliff St., 
Burlington. 
WISCONSIN Milwaukee 


Dr. Edward Friedrichs, ’54, 1261 
N. 116th St., Wauwatosa, Mil- 
waukee. 


|__Kunt-Ridge Rd., Baltimore, “Ave BID 
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